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wonderful fragrances 


COPYRIGHT 1956. AVON PROCUREMENT 


ior you to try on your- 


osmetics. 


Cotillion and To A Wild Rose Cologne Mist—two very popular fragrances 
now in this modern spray form! 


Persian Wood Mist — exciting fragrance you'll love to spray on from top 
to toe to give a lasting impression of glamour. 

Persian Wood Perfume — a purse container that gives measured sprays. 
Here's My Heart Cologne Mist —so pleasant to use the new spray way. 


Your Avon Representative brings you these new spray-ons as well as splash-on 


colognes, cream and powder sachets and other forms of fragrances. 


Do have an Avon fragrance and cosmetic try-on at home! 
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WHATS NEW 


AT CHATELAINE 

Suzanne Butler who wrote our complete-in-this-issue novel (see 
page 64) is an unusually cosmopolitan writer. She was born in Lon- 
don and educated in France. England and Canada. She now lives in 
Switzerland with her husband and two children. Her first two 
novels were historical. They were tapped out in Montreal at nights 
and during weekends on a_two-dollar 
card table. Though not of the “bared 
bosom” school of historical novels they 
sold extremely well. For Portrait of 
Peter West she chose the present time 
and a place she knows well—Montreal. 

Another writer we heard from recent- 
ly was Ernest Buckler—winner of the 
fiction prize from the Governor-Gener- 
al’s Award Board for the second year 
running (both wins with Chatelaine 
short stories). We asked how he man- 
aged this. He replied, “I’ve no idea and 
1 don’t think anyone else has. You sit 
down with a headful of maxims and you 
come up with a handful of marbles.” Mr. 
Buckler who strikes a relaxed-author-in- 
his-garden pose for us here says these 
moments are really rare at this time 
of year. Haying and hoeing on his 
farm at Bridgetown, N.S., take up most 
of the day with snatches of time for 


his second novel fitted in around the 





agricultural chores. 


The hilarious couple below are our fashion editor Vivian Wil- 
cox and Perry Como, of course. Vivian dropped in for a chat about 
fall fashions with Perry while she was down in New York previewing 
the fall lines for you. “Is this a formal or informal talk?” asked 
Perry. When Vivian assured him that it was informal he suggested 
they sit down on a convenient staircase as you see here. “What 
do you think of the chemise?” Vivian asked. Como ducked that one. 
“It looks—well—comfortable,” was all he would say. But he con- 
fessed later that he really likes women to look fresh and unsophisti- 
cated. A comfort devotee himself, he rarely wears a suit, appears 
everywhere in sweaters, like the yellow one he’s wearing here—part of 


the large and colorful Como collection. 





»- LN FASHION 


For the first time cultured emeralds are appearing in your 
jeweler’s showcase. These laboratory-created stones have a price 
tag about a quarter as big as the natural gems. Only the most 


expert can distinguish between them. 


continued 

























Linoleum frees the modern home from old-fashioned 
concepts. It inspires a new type of simplified loveliness 
... Sets a new standard of comfort... creates new freedom 


Tired of “heavy” rooms, hard floors and housework ? from cleaning cares. . 
This new, lighter mode of living is pictured in the room 
below. Here the clean, fresh look of ‘‘Handicraft’’ Lino- 
leum accentuates spaciousness. Its smooth surface sheds ( 


- ' —3 + ° 
LINOLEL MI means lighter decor... spilled things, supplies no sanctuaries for dust, mops 
in sparkling clean in minutes...And its resilient composi- 
tion cushions your footsteps, puts a pleasing damper on 
ligh ter I lOuSE hKe a } I a) PP | ig I iter ste] a everyday household sounds. 
- © © Dominion Linoleum comes in almost a hundred exhilar- 
ating colours, from airy beiges and yellows to sophisticated 
_— a es a 1 black...colours which inspire decor that’s utterly light 
LIGHTER LIVING! and lovely. - 
Dominion Linoleum also supplies that nice, secure feeling 
you get when you’ve purchased a quality product manu- 
factured by a company with nearly a century of experience. 





Introducing, in the main floor area, the new size of 12” x i2” tiles in 
Black Handicraft (H768). Stairs: Handicraft (H773) Grey, by-the-yard, 
% OCT ep wr 
ere din batten 








Available by-the-yard or in individual] tiles 
in these 4 types...all inlaid. 


MARBOLEUM + DOMINION JASPE ID () | T 
HANDICRAFT + BATTLESHIP | V I | N 


made only in Canada...sold by 


style-setting Canadian retailers Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Company Limited ¢ Makers of Dominion Linoleum, Dominion Vinyl Tile and Associated Products 















WHATS NEW 


Continued 


Watch for a new mohair blend in coats, suits and dresses. The 
surface may be curly, looped or brushed. The look — luxurious. 


The weight — feather light. 


~-IN THE HOME 


Bold colors will find their way, not only into your fall wardrobe 
but your living-room decor as well. Our home planning editor 
prescribes “brilliant blue-green and purple” against “stark white 
walls.” 

If you want to cheer up a dispirited-looking bathroom, we suggest 
wall-to-wall carpeting of washable, moisture-absorbent cotton in a 
choice of twenty colors. The rug is latex-backed to prevent slipping 
and is standard bathroom size (five feet by six). You cut your car- 
pet to fit your room. Total cost: under ten dollars. 

Plastic bathroom scales that will weigh accurately on the thickest 
carpet (or an uneven floor), come with a quilted platform to match 
yeur hamper. 

Here’s a skillet with that something extra: a temperature guide 
on the handle that tells you the temperature at which to set the gas 
or electric burner on your range. 

A breadbox has a chrome door that opens to form a hardwood 
slicing board. Another useful feature is its removable shelf. 

A magnesium pan (eleven inches long by five inches deep), which 
costs about three dollars, is the best place to soak silver. Add hot 
water and detergent. In ten minutes the tarnish vanishes and original 
lustre is restored. 

Look for thermos picnic jugs with faucets that fold away when 


not functioning. They’re made of unbreakable plastic. 


IN 
THE ARTS 


By Robert Fulford 


..- ART ON THE MOVE 


The National Gallery is occupied these days putting together 
its touring shows for art lovers across Canada. Among the high- 
lights of the coming season (most cities will see them eventually) 
are shows of African Sculpture, International Color Lithography and 
Canadian television graphic art. The Painters 11 show of abstract 
paintings from Toronto (which Montreal saw last spring) has been 
chosen by the Gallery for national touring, and in the middle of 
the season the Gallery will begin to tour an exhibit called Sources 
of Modern Canadian Painting. This is an especially ambitious show, 
for it will involve considerable interpretation of Canadian art: 
European paintings (by Matisse, say, or Picasso) will be shown 
cheek by jowl with Canadian paintings that they have influenced. 
The National Gallery officials will have to make some delicate deci- 


sions. 


~SEX TO SKYSCRAPERS 
Charles E. Israel, a Canadian writer who emigrated from the 
United States a decade ago, will have his new novel, The Mark 
(Macmillan), brought out simultaneously in the U.S., Canada and 
England this month. It’s the story of a sex criminal who is given 
psychiatric treatment and released on parole five years after his 
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Storm warnings... 
and HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


wr a sailor encounters rough seas, 
he will, if possible, seek refuge in the 
nearest sheltered cove ...and stay there 
until the storm has spent its fury. 

Those who have high blood pressure, or 
as doctors say, hypertension, should also 
steer away from emotional “‘storms’’ or 
upsetting situations. 

In fact, doctors advise their hypertensive 
patients to spend as much time as possible 
in surroundings that help ease daily ten- 
sions and strains. 

This is important because sustained ten- 
sion tightens up the body’s smallest blood 
vessels and the heart must exert a stronger 
force or pressure to pump blood through- 
out the body. 

High blood pressure affects hundreds 
of thousands of Canadians... and is a 
major cause of heart trouble in middle 
age and later years. 

Fortunately, treatment for it has steadily 
improved. Several new drugs, for instance, 
are bringing relief to many thousands of 
patients today. 

These drugs, however, do not cure the con- 
dition. They must be used under close 





medical supervision, as the doctor has to 
study each individual case . . . and decide 
which drug or combination of drugs can 
be used safely and effectively. 

Control of high blood pressure depends, 
to a considerable extent, upon what pa- 
tients do about their health. 

Most patients who are careful about 
weight control, diet, relaxation, rest—and 
who have periodic medical check-ups to 
guard against possible complications—can 
live long, comfortable and useful lives. 

The best way to help avoid heart disease 
due to high blood pressure is to detect and 
treat hypertension when it first appears, 
often in the late 30’s or early 40’s. 

So, everyone should have regular health 
examinations—especially those who are 
overweight and those who have a family 
history of hypertension. 


Remember that everyone’s blood pressure 
goes up and down in response to various 
situations that we meet daily. Don’t worry 
if yours is temporarily high, especially dur- 
ing times of stress. Only when blood pres- 
sure frequently goes abo ve normal, or stays 


there, is there cause for concern. 


— << = > 
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Pp Co. 
Canadian Head Office (Dept. W.H.) 
Ottawa 4, Canada. 





Please send me a copy of your 
free booklet, ““‘Your Heart,”’ 
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WHATS NEW | 


Continued 





conviction. According to prepublication reports, Israel captures 
extremely well the terrors of a man with a hideous secret trying to 
find a place in society. If this sounds familiar, it may be because 
Israel wrote it earlier both as a television and a radio play on the 
CBC. 

E. J. Pratt being seventy-five this year. Macmillan’s is bringing 


nut a second edition of his Collected Poems. edited by Northrop 


Frve of the University of Toronto. It contains some new material not 
included in the first volume . . . Looking at Architecture in Canada 
(Oxford) is a fall book that may provoke some controversy. Written 
by Alan Gowans. a Canadian who teaches fine arts at the University 
of Delaware. it’s an irreverent. informal survey of Canadian archi- 
tecture. from the Huron Longhouse to the Toronto apartment build- 
ing of the 1950s. Gowans claims that Canadian architecture provides 
a good setting for the study of styles and periods, because its erowth 
has never been complicated by genius or originality . . . The five 
hundred-odd volumes of the Oxford World Classics now include no 
Canadian book. but they will soon. Robert Weaver is currently edit 
ing a twenty-four-part volume. Canadian Short Stories, to be pub 


lished next year in England. 


+s RA See IN ART 


To Canadian industry, the opening in Sep- 








tember of a new generating station at Cornwall, 


Ont.. will be important as a major step in the 


development of power along the St. Lawrence 


Seaway. To Canadian art, the same opening will 





have even greater importance, but for a very 
different reason. It will mark a major break- 
through in this country in the acceptance of abstract mural painting. 
High above the dam Ontario Hydro has built an observation 

, penthouse from which visitors can view the entire project in ail its 
Washed Washed splendor. Three of the four walls are glass; the fourth will be 
: covered by the largest abstract painting in Canada, a history-making 


ith with canvas painted by Harold Town. Town. whose career was discussed 

WwW - in this column in May. has been working on this commission for 
 anothe Ke r 
another curl-ke 

. , ra to the penthouse wall. It will be there, ready to astonish almost 

a Fi léading NEW everyone, by the time visitors start trooping through the penthouse 


in September. 


i h m i W DB RY! The painting constitutes an important advance for Canadian ; 
j F S a poo x a mural art because’ it is a painting. and not a collection of allegorical : 
f 


rl figures representing Truth, Light, Progress. Science or some such. 





” several months. In the middle of August he'll roll up his thirty- 





seven-by-ten-foot sheet of canvas and take it to Cornwall. to be glued 


Town has been given complete freedom. As a result, he has produced 
3) a mural that is. in style, very 


Unretouched photo of Jan Rylander, St. James, L. I. (See her pretty face below. ) similar to many of his best 


OBER 


paintings of recent years. It’s 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
proved in its famous testing laboratory: 
New Woodbury Shampoo holds curl 
better, keeps set longer! Example 
shown above: Left side of Jan’s 
hair, washed with her usual 
shampoo, got limp, straggly. 
Right side, washed with 
‘i Woodbury, is springy, curly, 

‘ WAA beautifully manageable. 
Leading shampoos were tested this way on 
hundreds of women. Results show New Woodbury, 
with its curl-keeping ingredient, holds waves best. 
Protects hair from drying out — leaves it shiny- 
clean, without dulling soap film. 







freely inventive and full of 
(Made in 


Canada) exciting shapes. It contains 
no recognizable forms. but 
Town says it loosely repre- 


sents harnessing natural fore- 





es to human purposes. 





It represents an act of 
brave wisdom on the part of 
Ontario Hydro. Canadian public bodies have never been noted for 
their eager acceptance of modern art. and Ontario Hydro is not an 
exception. Last year, Hydro helped to erect a monument to the 
late chairman, Robert H. Saunders, that has been universally con- 
demned as the dullest slab on Toronto’s University Avenue. So who 
Costs less than other leading brands. And right now, 
for a limited time, the big $1.10 value is only 69¢. 
If you don’t agree Woodbury is the finest shampoo 
you ever tried, we'll return your money. 


changed Hydro’s mind? Cleeve Horne, the portrait painter, that’s 
who. Horne has been acting as an adviser on artistic matters to the 
Hydro commissioners, and he recommended Town. “I told them,” 
Horne explains. “that their art should be just as advanced as their 


WOODBURY HOLDS CURL BETTER, KEEPS SET LONGER engineering. They agreed.” @ 
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i The goodness of bread 
makes feast 


1. Cut the crusts off a few 
slices of very fresh bread — 
the kind that is wrapped in 
sparkling cellulose film to 
keep it fresh. Brush both 
sides lightly with softened 
or melted butter. 


M @ 
























There’s no need to panic when the doorbell 
heralds the arrival of unexpected guests. A loaf 
of bread and a tin of chicken (or shrimp, tuna — even 

beans) can save the day and your reputation as a 

hostess. And if your emergency shelf is bare, creamed eggs 
are both tasty and nourishing in these crisp bread 

baskets. They give new glamor and goodness to your 
favorite creamed fillings — add a hearty, nourishing , 
note to hurry-up meals. 

And you’ll find bread a welcome ally whenever 

mealtime rolls around. It adds interest, body and important 

food value to every meal of the day. * 












Enjoy bread at every meal 
— fresh daily from your baker 


TCF 


TCF OF CANADA LIMITED 









makers of 
transparent 
















3. Remove from the oven 
and fill with your favorite 
filling — hot or cold. They’ll 
make such a hit with the 
family — and guests — you’ll 
want to keep a supply on 
hand at all times! 


y Press each slice gently 
but firmly into muffin tins 

-and here is where the 
freshness is so important. 
Pop them into a 375° oven 
for about 15 minutes, until 
crisp golden brown. 









cellulose film 

















ban roll-on is unique 
ban roll-on works best 


x 


Stops odour—checks perspiration round the clock! 


ban 


rolls on protection 





that stays on! 


More effective than messy creams! 


Easier to apply than drippy sprays! Not a crumbly stick! 
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NOW . . » 50% more for your money! 





In the new 114 0z. size 
still only 
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TAKE OVER 


Would nice homemakers do it? 


“A young Danish housewife 
asks why we still shake dirty mops 
(How | Keep 
After 


house in Canada for more than 


out the windows” 
House, June). keeping 
thirty years | ask the same ques- 
tion. It is a filthy and most un- 
neighborly habit—and I’ve never 
been able to understand how other- 
wise nice people can do it. 

My own method is to use a cov- 
er over the mop (made from old 
flannelette) and once or twice dur- 
ing dusting to lay the mop flat 
on the floor and go over it with 
one of the vacuum attachments. 
The covers are easily washed, the 
mop stays clean, and so does my 
neighbor’s (and my own!) porch 
or veranda! 

Mrs. W. A. Thorn, Toronto. 


Some corners were cut 

In June Letters a M. Muriel Led- 
ingham wrote: “A small dedicat- 
ed group of men changed the face 
of history when they carried the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ to every 


What does 


Because if the truth 


corner of the world.” 
she mean? 
of the Gospel was preached as 
Jesus preached it why hasn't the 
end of the world come as mention- 
ed in Matt. 24:14? 


be a few places it hasn’t reached 


There must 


yet as we seem to be living in the 
same old world with all its wars 
and conflicts. 

F. D., Quebec. 


Played fair with V 
Much space has been devoted 
to reporting my V subway crusade, 


some of which I[ found very frus- 


trating because it failed to impart 
an accurate picture of my aims 
and the methods | employed to 
respectfully submit (not impose! ) 
my ideas to transportation, plan- 
ning and civic officials. 

And so it was most gratifying to 
read Jeannine Locke’s refreshing, 
accurate and amazingly concen- 
trated article (Four Homemakers 
Who News, 
June). 


Turned Ideas into 


Mary C. Young, Toronto. 


Why don’t we mix? 
Could not with 
Evelyn Hamilton (The Invisible 


Barrier Men 


agree more 


Canadian 
and Women. June). 


Between 


The same situation also exists 
in the parties of the armed forces. 


When | 


tion, some of the boys even said 


mentioned this segrega- 


it seemed to be a tradition in the 
air force. 
A tradition well carried since 
the 1800s. 
Nonsense! We're in 1958! 
Flying Officer Cecile Marion, 
Quebec City. 


We women have ourselves to 
blame for most of it, and once we 
realize this, half the battle is won. 

Don’t be afraid of being shun- 
ned, no man is going to turn away 
from a pleasant woman who has 
something more to offer than the 
soaring price of meat, and the 
dreadful state her hair is in. Be 
don’t be 


concrete and _ positive, 


afraid to give your ideas, and 


you'll be respected for it. 


Elizabeth Gibson, Scarborough, Ont. 





PHOTOGRAPHS IN THIS ISSUE 


Peter Croydon (cover, 21, 22, 23, 37), 


Cyril Morris (1), Alex Dellow (3), John Sebert (4, 10, 11, 26, 60), Miller Services 
(14, 15, 20), Wheeler Newspaper Syndicate (14, 15), Paul Rockett (16, 17, 18, 


19), Ray Webber (24). ARTWORK 


Walter Yarwood (6), Anne Buckley (8), 


Ken Dallison (22, 55), William Winter (26), Harold Town (45, 59), J. Frederick 


Smith (64), M. C. Swanson (46, 47). 
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MATINEE theyve found the finest 


«.. and the reward of great applause still ringing 


Matinée, too, is held in high regard by dis- 
? | o 4 
cerning people. Its classic tobaccos give the A cigarette of elegance.. 
special quality they demand in a cigarette. The 
: & ae ae he es A filter of particular purity... 
delightful mildness is Matinée’s own, and the 

pure, white filter completes their enjoyment. omeracaw snantientn 
That is why they smoke Matinée with the ap el 


. > . FILTER KNOWN 
complete confidence they’ve found the finest. ecesiceto 














* 
calgon 
ENDS HANGOVER DIRT 
IN LAUNDRY... 





Naturally softer because 
they’re cleaner—towels, 
linens, everything you launder in 
Calgon-conditioned water! Hang- 
over Dirt is the troublesome film 
that builds up, wash after wash, 
as a result of minerals in water 
and soil combining with soap and 
detergents. Only Calgon can pre- 
vent Hangover Dirt which makes 
clothes stiff and scratchy, dulls 
whites and colors. Ordinary water 
softeners cannot prevent Hang- 
over Dirt. Neither can fabric 
softeners. Calgon can! That’s why 
so many fabric and washer makers 
recommend Calgon. 


KITCHEN... 





Even dishwater’s kind to 
your hands when Calgon’s in 
the water! Mildest soaps get your 
dishes sparkling-clean, without 
irritating or roughening your 
hands. Calgon lets less soap or 
detergent do a more efficient job, 
with no scum left in the sink. So 
try Calgon for all soap-and-water 
housecleaning tasks. Remember, 
it’s so safe and easy on your hands! 


AND BATH! 





No bathtub ring with 
Calgon! Calgon ends Hangover 
Dirt in the bath, too, so no film 
can cling to your tub, or to your 
skin. Calgon helps soap lather 
luxuriously, leaves your skin glow- 
ing-clean. And for new hair 
beauty, try Calgon with your next 
shampoo. Calgon prevents film 
from dulling hair, gets it softer 
and shiny-clean. 


Makers of the Beatty Wonder- 


matic Washer shown at right, recom- 


mend Calgon and place a sample in their =, 
meee 


—— 


new machines. And many other leading 


washer manufacturers also 


*Registered Trademark 


CALGON ENDS PROBLEMS 
CAUSED BY WATER 


recommend 
Calgon for top washing and rinsing results. 
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@ YOU CAN DO IT IN TWO HOURS 


The BLOUSON you can 


make yourself 











47” a bW/2 BAW 




















Anne Buckley 


EW version of the famous blouson dress: it’s the easiest fashion 

yet for small budgets; one you can sew for yourself. It starts out 
as two straight strips of material, joined at each side and cinched at hip 
level. Looks great in printed cotton, linen, shantung or fine wool wor- 
sted. And if your hips are really slender, make the drawstring inch-wide 
ribbon and tie in a bow at each side. 

The instructions are for hip sizes 36 to 40 inches. 

You need: 2 2/3 yards of 36-inch material, or 1 1/3 yards of 48- or 54- 
inch material; 114 yards of elastic, or 2 yards of ribbon. Half-inch seam 
turnings are allowed. 

Cutting out: First draw the pattern on newspaper or plain brown paper. 
Using a ruler and tape measure. draw a large rectangle 23 inches wide 
by 47 inches long. Use a stiff-covered book or a post card as a guide to 
square the corners. 

For the armholes make a mark, A, 8 inches down each 47-inch side. 
Make a second mark, B, 314 inches from each end of the adjoining 23- 
inch side. Slice off the two corners by cutting diagonally from A to B. 

Place the pattern on the straight of the fabric. If using 36-inch ma- 

terial, fold in half across the width of the fabric and cut the pattern 
once from the double material. If using 48- or 54-inch material, cut the 
pattern twice from the opened-out, single material. 
Making: Place the two pieces of fabric together, right sides inside, 
and seam the sides below the armholes. Seam the shoulders for 214 
inches from each armhole edge, leaving the centre open 11 inches for 
the neck. Turn in and hem or face the armhole and neck edges. 

For the hip band, cut a strip of material 2 inches wide by 46 inches 
long. Turn raw edges under 14 inch and baste—and press. Try on the 
dress and pin the band in position (about 5 inches below the waist) 
leaving the inch or more over on ends of band at the side seams, to be 
turned in later. Sew the band to the dress, stitching 1/10 inch inside 
the upper and lower edges of the band. Thread with elastic so that the 
band grips your hips firmly. Trim off excess fabric from ends of band 
then slide one end inside the other, turn under the overlapping end and 
neatly hem by hand. 

If you’re using ribbon for a bow tie at either side, allow 614 yards 

cut into two equal lengths—and omit elastic. Turn under both edges 
of band ends and hem, to form an opening at one side; cut an inch-long 
slot on the opposite side of band, turn under and hem for the other side 
opening. Thread one length of ribbon through front band, the other 
through the back and tie the two ends of ribbon on both sides into a bow. 

Find correct hem length; hem and press.—ANNE Barrie. 
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Summertime . . . and eating moves outdoors! Barbecues at the lake 
with Maple Leaf Wieners sizzling over a charcoal fire . . . tender 
wieners, a perfect blend of carefully selected beef and pork. Tasty wieners, 
skilfully smoked and spiced just so! And because they’re pre-cooked, 
you can use them for cold plates and salads on the patio. . . or for 
picnic and party snacks. Serve them often all summer long! 


c 


CANADA @ Ds PACKERS 
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FOUR-WAY 


ZIPPERMOP 


—— 


Lovely to /ook at... 
delightful to use... 
turns work into— 

a pleasure! 


Exclusive 4-way ball socket 
adjusts to ANY position with 
light, fingertip control. 


The most glamorous mop you ever did 
see, with a big 100% virgin nylon pad 
that actually attracts and holds the dust 
until you shake it free. 

Extra large pad washes as easily and 
quickly as your nylon stockings (simply 
zip off and rinse in warm, sudsy water). 
Its exclusive 4-way action socket makes 
fun of those hard-to-dust places . . . it 
just glides under low furnitureand around 
tables and chairs. 


Buy with confidence . . . You can be sure 
when you buy mops by O-Cedar of Canada 
... they are guaranteed. 


*Electro-static’’ action of 
nylon yarn attracts, picks up, 
and holds dust like magic. 


For the best 
in mops look to 


-(edar 


of Canada Limited 














Flow | 


keep house 


BY JEAN YACK 


“GERMAN WOMEN aare spoiled,” 
said Krista Hilge. “And men, too.” 
She was talking about the great Can- 
adian custom of “do it yourself.” 

In Cologne Krista’s maid did all 
the cooking and cleaning. As for the 
men, “in Germany it’s undignified for 
a teacher or engineer even to do such 
man’s work as putting up screens or 
painting the house. He must hire 
someone. 

“My husband never considered re- 
pairing our roof, for example. But 
in Canada, the first time we sprang a 
leak, he called in a repairman, got 
some expensive estimates—and decid- 
ed to fix it himself.” 


A maid for $15 

Despite the spoiling, Krista Hilge, 
whose fresh good looks are reminis- 
cent of Bergman, does not want to 
return to Germany. Krista and Her- 
bert Hilge have had six years to ex- 
perience the good and bad of life in 
Canada. When they arrived Krista 
spent three months scrubbing floors 
to help get the family established. 
Later, when Herbert fell sick, she 
did practical nursing. When she fi- 
nally “retired” to keep house, she took 
in foster children as well as cared 
for her own four—ranging from two- 
and-a-half-year-old Kenneth to Edith, 
seventeen. Six years ago Krista’s 
German maid “did everything” for a 
salary of fifteen dollars a month. “It 
was nothing to find her ironing at 
one a.m.” 

Today Herbert, a former newspaper 
cartoonist, works as a commercial 
artist. The Hilges drive a late-model 
car, live in a comfortable home over- 
looking Scarborough Bluffs on Lake 
Ontario just east of Toronto. 

In Canada, Krista finds wives have 


more material advantages — better 
food, more appliances, better cleans- 
ers. “For instance, in Germany a 


housewife does most of her family’s 
dry cleaning. I sent my husband's 
suits and my dresses to the cleaner’s 
about once in two years.” 
Generally, housework is easier here. 
“The homes are bigger, with more 
rooms, which means less work.” She 
believes a husband shouldn't be re- 
quired to help—with dishes or clean- 
ing. “Even when I cared for nine 





children last summer I was through 
my work by eight—ready to sit down 
and watch television with Herbert. 
Canadian women know they can 
count on the husband's help (they 
certainly can’t in Germany) and I 
think they get in the habit of relying 
on them.” 

Two points of house cleaning Krista 
found easier in Cologne: there was 
less dust, and her red terrazzo kitchen 
floor needed only damp - mopping. 
Here she has to wax the kitchen tile. 
Laundry was done about every four 
weeks. Bed linens, except for pillow- 
cases, are aired daily and changed less 
frequently than North America’s 
ritualistic once a week. 

Snow was one of Krista’s cleaning 
aids. In Germany wall-to-wall car- 
peting is practically unknown. In win- 
ter the loose rugs are taken out, laid 
on fresh snow, beaten, turned over 
onto another fresh patch and beaten 
again. Then they’re scrubbed off with 
snow. 

Canadian foods she finds cheaper 
and more varied. Krista used to buy 
meat in One-pound pieces for a meal 
for five. “When we couldn't afford 
butter, we spread our bread with 
bacon fat. We ate a great many 
stews, pancakes and potatoes. Our 
favorite supper was a big bowl of 
potatoes boiled in their jackets; we 
ate them in our fingers with plenty of 
salt and butter (if we had it) and with 
glasses of buttermilk. It’s. still a 
family treat.” 


Salami in the kitchen 

Sausage is another stand-by. “In 
every German kitchen there’s a roll 
of salami or summer sausage to make 
snacks from.” After an early break- 
fast of rolls and coffee, there’s a sec- 
ond breakfast at ten—always hearty 
bread and sausage. Dinner, the main 
meal, is at one or two. Coffee is an 
absolute rule at three or four, and, 
especially on a Sunday, the coffee 
hour is the hour for visiting around 
the big table in the living room. Sup- 
per (often a plate of fried potatoes 
and onions) is at six or seven. In 
Germany, Krista points out, “women 
aren't nearly so weight-conscious as 
Canadians. I'm still not. Dieting 
makes me tired and cross.” 
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German wives have fewer material 


advantages—but enjoy 


more security, says Krista Hilge. 


Here, she and her son 


Peter, five, inspect an Institute dryer 


Although Canadian* women are 
blessed with splendid material advan- 
tages, Krista suggests that the way 
of life that creates them carries a 
high price tag—insecurity. “A wife 
and mother especially feels this here.” 
Generally, she found life steadier and 
more secure in Germany. Husbands 
infrequently change jobs. Prices 
don’t vary from store to store. Busi- 
nesses you invest in don’t bloom one 
year and go bankrupt the next. “We 
have compulsory medical and _sick- 
pay insurance for all but high-income 
families. If your husband gets sick, 
you're assured an income to keep 
the family going—without having to 
ask for charity. You don’t worry as 
much about personal bad luck.” 

She feels another help for moth- 
ers, especially working mothers, is 
in state child care. There have been 
kindergartens since 1837 when Frie- 
drich Froebel founded the first one. 
These take youngsters for the two 
years before grade one, which they 
start at age six. 

In addition, even a village has its 
day nursery to care for babies and 
toddlers, with a well-trained teacher 
paid by the municipality. For school- 
age children, from six to fourteen, 
there’s the Hort (a shelter-centre usu- 
ally next door to the school) to super- 
vise play and homework until sup- 
pertime. For both nursery and Hort, 
a mother pays only what she can 
afford. 

Raising teen-agers is easier in Ger- 


many. “It’s simply this,” Krista points 
out: “you're a child up to eighteen, 
then you're an adult.” Canadian 
youngsters she finds are an uncanny 
mixture of both. “We were more 
sheltered from life. I never knew the 
value of money until I married. But 
my daughter Edith knows it now; 
she baby-sits to earn her own.” 


No paid baby sitters 

Krista had never heard of baby 
sitters until she arrived in Canada. 
In Germany your neighbor might care 
for your child, or you hers, but you'd 
never hire her teen-age daughter. 

Students don’t work their way 
through high school or _ university 
with summer jobs. Either their par- 
ents can afford to send them, or they 
quit school at fourteen. 

We had one more point to check 
with Krista. What kind of life do 
German wives lead outside the home? 
“What,” we asked, “did you person- 
ally think of the old slogan that Ger- 
man women should devote their lives 
to ‘Kinder, Kirche und Kiiche’ (chil- 
dren, church, cooking)?” 

Krista looked blank. “I've never 
heard of it. German wives share far 
more of their husband’s time and ac- 
tivities than Canadians. There are 
no stag fishing trips and no golf 
widows. In Germany, instead, the 
whole family goes out together, swim- 
ming or picnicking. You are defin- 
itely more a part of your husband’s 
life than here.” @ 





KRISTA HILGE’S 


3 or 4 pounds pot roast 


2 teaspoons salt 


1 onion, sliced 


1 bay leaf 





SAUERBRATEN 


¥4 cup vinegar 


¥4 cup water 


2 cup cream 


Rub meat with salt and place in enamel pan. 
Add onion and bay leaf. Heat vinegar and 
water to boiling and pour over meat. Cover 
and store in refrigerator two or three days. 
Drain meat and brown slowly in butter. Cover 
and simmer 3 hours or until very tender. Re- 
move meat and keep hot. Blend two table- 
spoons flour with a little water and mix into 
pan gravy, then add the cream. 
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Makes you feel 
so fresh and feminine 


Yardley English Lavender is unlike any other fragrance 
you’ve ever used. Because it’s more than a lingering, 
lovely, lighthearted scent. It’s a feeling . fresh, gay, 
wonderful—like being in love! And you know when you 
feel like that, you look your prettiest. Enjoy the fragrance 
of Yardley Lavender in many forms. . . give it with pride. 


Yardley English Lavender from $1.25. Toilet Soap, box of three $1.50. 


Yardley Lavender | | 


on ny 








Lavender Dusting Powder 
$2.00 


After Bath Freshener 
$2.00 
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1. Party Tray. Let your imagina- 
tion run rampant. Your favorite 
spreads and meats go beautifully 
with your baker’s many breads. 


2. Hero Loaf. French Loaf, 
buttered and filled with small 
meat rolls, greens, sliced olives, 
onion, tomatoes —ad infinitum! 


3. Tower Sandwiches. Layers of 
party meats, cheese, tomatoes 
between slices of various breads 
cut with a cookie-cutter. 

Now garnish! 


4. Burgers. Western, chopped 
deviled-egg and the ever-popular 
beef burger—extra flavour-full 
on fresh-toasted burger buns. 
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Published by the makers of Fleischmann’s Yeast as a contribution to national welfare. 


What- 2 abrbotl 
You Can moe from brlaa/ 


Such delights you can serve . . . such fun creating deliciously different sandwiches. 

It’s so easy with your baker’s wonderful variety of exciting breads—like French, Rye, 
Enriched White, Whole Wheat and Raisin. They give sandwiches a flavor-lift that’s bound 
to be remembered. And what better time to try your hand at fancier sandwiches than 


right now, during national Sandwich Time? Try the ones shown here. 


our, Loker 
C YOu. Mink moar, 
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pr. MARGARET MEAD asks 


DO WOMEN 
IKE OTHER 
WOMEN? — 


“HOW DO YOU EXPECT women to co-operate with each other when the most import- 


ant thing in life for each woman is to find and keep a man?” | once heard an exas 





This world-famed 


anthropologist 


perated suffragette say, and it sums up what many men—and women—think about 
how women feel about women. 

discusses for Chatelaine In this well-worn folk theory, men are able to work with each other, without 
backbiting or petty jealousy, whereas women’s groups are beset with small bickerings, 


cattiness and unwillingness to help each other. As we move into a world where women 


— 
a question play more and more of an organized part in public life, it becomes more important to 

e know whether there is any truth in this folk belief—because it would make a difference 
- in many ways. 
7 f new and — 

Me oO a Should we, for example, encourage organizations to which both sexes belong, 
, organizations to which husbands and wives belong together, organizations that meet 

- 


vital importance at night so that men and women can both attend? Are women’s colleges and women’s 


clubs obsolete, or should we cherish them as one of our strongest bulwarks against the 
loss of our freedom? And is there any use in trying to plan for more co-operative 


a7 
ina world forms of living. if each woman infinitely prefers to do all her domestic work in 


unrelieved loneliness—or with her children’s or her husband’s help? On the answer 
in which wome to this last question may hang whether the men of the next generation are going to 
nm have time to develop their careers, or live chained to a house magnificently equipped 
with gadgets that need all of the wife’s time and most of the husband’s just to keep 
are playing an running. 

If we look the world over, the whole world, savage and civilized, we find enormous 
° P variations in the way in which women get on together. There are places where the 
ever-increasing role women work together all day long with gaiety and song. There are others where each 
woman guards her cook pot from the poison of her neighbor. There are tribes in which 
it is the women who are the hearty co-operative sex, while the men do the shopping, 
wear curls, and are catty and backbiting. Or, if we look at high civilizations—at the 
Moslem world, for instance—we find again a great solidarity among the women. 
Among them there is very little desire to be like Moslem men, but a growing desire 

to be like Western women. 
So even a cursory glance about the world is enough to show that women’s relation- 
ships to each other, and the relationship between men and women, differ so markedly 


from one society to another that it is very hard to find Continued on page 56 
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How to meet 


Princess Ma rgaret 


J housands« of (Canadians will have 


4 firsthand glimpse of this petite 


and 


glamorous Youngs, woman d- she 


| bye one of them. 


tours the nation 





and vou may 


Here are some useful 


do's and don'ts to guide you 





Here are 


things you 





4 


Don't ask her to pose for family-album pho- 
tow. If you're simply photographing her as she 
passes, stand well back when using flash equip- 
ment. Don’t try to give her a gift-—even a simple 
houquet-—unless you have previously cleared the 
presentation with the officials who are in charge. 





Don’t offer a helping hand even though 
President Eisenhower did when the Queen visited 
Washington (above). Such a gesture is consid- 
ered to be improperly intimate. When dining 
you eat only as long as she does; when she 
finishes a course, plates are promptly removed. 






ee 


NSE 


MOTE Bie aS 


Behe “a 
Don’t offer a light when she smokes. 
According to protocol, only ladies-in- 
waiting and aides are supposed to pro- 
vide such assistance. If you dine with 
her, save your cigarette until the occu- 
pants of the head table light theirs. 
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Wear the latest fashions if you 


like. The clothes-conscious Princess 





If you’re at work, there’s practically no 


protocol for meeting Margaret. You 
needn’t worry about what you're wearing. 
If she stops to talk, just chat in- 


terestingly about what you're doing. 


You may curtsy if you like. 
but only a slight knee-bend—like 
actress Claire Bloom’s, at left— 

is expected of you. The full, 
formal curtsy is now considered 
to be passé. During the Queen’s 
visit to Ottawa and Washington 


and wears them often. 


likes them 





in this and other situations. 


don’t matter. You should wear 










Be yourself, friendly and unaffected. You will 


last fall, many women merely shook be happier, and so will the Princess. For her, 
hands. The best rule to informality is refreshment from the constant 
follow: do what comes gracefully round of formal handshakes and small talk. 





Your daughter’s ensemble, like yours, 


must include gloves. Color and length 


a hat. 





iy 
fis 
¥ 





“Don’t crush her hand in a too-hearty handshake, as Danny 
Kaye is doing. Remember, she must shake more hands in a day 
than most people shake in a year. So be gentle when your turn 
comes. Give your name (including the Miss or Mrs.) to an aide, 
who then introduces you. You speak only after the Princess 
addresses you. To her, “How do you do?” you respond simply, 
“How do you do, Your Highness?” After that, call her “Ma’am” 
and be guided by good taste—no embarrassing questions. 
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Don’t ask for the royal autograph. 
Unless they come from someone as 
childishly artless as this charmer who 
entertained the Princess two years 
ago in Tanganyika, such requests are 
rebuffed. So are flagrantly personal 
questions. It would be plainly rude, 
for example, to enquire whether or 
not the Princess and the Queen 
Mother would care to take up resi- 
dence in Rideau Hall. Any remark 
or action that could cause the hon- 
ored guest embarrassment or discom- 
fort is out of order, The same rule 
applies in any social situation. All 
that differentiates the Princess from 
any other guest is the giant size of her 
schedule. She faces a receiving line 
stretching from coast to coast—dur- 
ing the thirty-one days she spends 
here she must attend official cer- 
emonies in all but three provinces— 
a formidable prospect even for some- 
one so thoroughly trained in speech- 
making, handshaking and the neces- 
sary but trying art of small talk. 








choose 


my clothes to suit 


my lite” 


BOTH WELL-DRESSED, BOTH WITH A DIFFERENT PLAN 


ENID NEMY, Montreal 
career-wife: Frankly 
sophisticated (so is 

her life ): loves high 
fashion in taupe, 

beige, black. 


DOROTHY GRAHAM, 
Toronto mother o} three: 
Gears a childproof 
wardrobe to skirts 

and sweaters, roomy 


\ 
pockets, flats. \ 4 


By VIVIAN WILCOX 


Chatelaine Fashion and Beauty Editor 


Photos by Paul Rockett 


Rain-or shine, the career girl . . . particularly the fashion career girl . . .- must look 
her best. Here, Enid is on her way to an early-morning appointment. Her grey flannel 
suit, made in Canada by Auckie Sanft, is three years old and still a favorite. With 


it she wears a yellow cloche. Her bag, shoes and brief case are in matching grey calf. 
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Her 


favorite traveling outfit: beige all-weather Enid and husband Ralph have a date in the Ritz bar. Her 
coat, taupe chemise and snood — are jersey. She black silk-and-wool ensemble is by Canadian 
a big initialed carpet bag and _ purse. France Davies; her flowered “wig” hat, made by 
N the fashion foreground in Montreal is a or useful to her, Enid immediately has it copied 


carries 








tall and striking brunette, Enid Nemy—busy 


public - relations and fashion co-ordinator. 
Since fashion is her business. it’s necessary for 
Enid to have a much larger wardrobe than the 
average woman. She “dresses up” every morn- 
ing for the office. travels a great deal, and fre- 
quently attends fashion shows and social events. 
Therefore her wardrobe receives above-average 
(see a 


usage — and she gives it excellent care 


glimpse of her closet below dresses and shoes 


in plastic bags hat boxes all labeled). Enid’s 
fashion policy is “Buy a few good clothes. rather 
than a lot of inexpensive ones. They fit better, 


Natu- 


rally she follows the current fashion trend closely, 


look better. and also wear much longer.” 


but never to extremes. Right now she has several 
chemise dresses — all made especially for her, in 
one becoming style. Enid is a staunch supporter 
of Canadian fashions, considers quality of fabrics 
in Canadian coats and suits superior to American 
Ad- 
miring women in London and New 
York often ask where she bought the 
When 


she finds a style especially becoming 


and styling better than British. 


suit or coat she is wearing. 
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in several different fabric Ss. She has seven snoods 


identical in design but each in a different 


fabric 


they're good for traveling, for windy days, and 


and color for different outfits. She says 


for days her coiffure isn’t its best. Her fashion 
for 


colors range fancy-free as her clothes are mostly 


weakness is hats and shoes. Here she lets 


in basic colors. Suits for winter dark cottons 


for summer! are the bac kbone of Enid’s ward- 
robe. Main colors are black and grey, with a 
smaller amount of taupe. For summer evenings 
she likes colorful floral prints. She wears very 
little jewelry—usually a string of pearls and pearl 
earrings. She prefers big handbags for daytime 
use which often prompts people to ask if she’s 
starting on a trip. At home she likes to relax in 
Occasionally she wears them 
entertaining, but 


so that’s the 


slacks and a shirt 


for her husband prefers she 
general rule. Of hus- 
“He looks at 
however he never fails to 
that’s 


enthusiastic, 


wear a dress 
band Ralph. Enid says fashion 
with an amused eye, 
notice and comment on something new! 
Whenever his comments aren't too 
business, so 


I just tell myself he isn’t in the 


he just can’t understand!” 





couturiere 


lrene. 

































On her way to a party, above, and 
in her Sherbrooke Street apartment, 
below. Enid wears the same dress 

with and without the pouffed tunic. 


Her silk 


and and 


matching 
the 


pumps are in the same neutral tone. 


hat is of taupe 


lilies of valley. Bag 





























Dorot hy’s P lan 
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For morning shopping at the supermarket 
Dorothy chooses drip-dry shirts, slacks 


and a car coat one with lots of pockets. 


Picking up John after Sunday school at the large down- 
town church where all three children were christened, 
Dorothy wears her washable navy suit, navy hat, pumps. 


For Dorothy’s day— hard-wearing washables 


There’s never a dull moment for pretty, brown-haired Toronto house- 
wife Dorothy Graham — not with three pairs of young feet romping 
about the house. Dorothy was a nurse when she met and married 
medical intern Robert Graham. They now have an active young 
family—John, David and Stephen—all under four years of age. 
And Dorothy not only manages to keep up with the boys’ and her 
surgeon-husband’s schedule, she also finds time to do weekly volun- 
teer work for the Women’s Auxiliary of the Wellesley Hospital. When- 
ever Dorothy goes clothes shopping. she looks for the type of clothes 
that suit her active life. “I live in sweaters and skirts,” she reports, 
“and in flat-heeled shoes. They're tops for comfort and convenience 
when I’m rushing around looking after the children.” At present, her 
sweater-skirt wardrobe includes five matching sets — in red, beige, 
green, grey and blue. The latter is particularly becoming. as it makes 
the most of her fair skin and blue eyes. Most of her sweaters are 
Orlon — “because they’re so easy to launder.” Another easy-care 
favorite in her wardrobe is the man-tailored shirt that she wears with 
slacks for doing the morning housework and trips to the supermarket. 
Dorothy likes the drip-dry variety, and appreciates long tails that stay 
tucked in. Her favorite wear-around coat is a car coat — chosen be- 


cause it has lots of pockets (“a place for lost mitts, toys, grocery lists 


and tissues”) and because of its length (“with children around, [I’m 
always stooping and long coats would brush the sidewalk”). Also 
a popular item is her four-year-old tweed suit — the material is a 
Shetland wool, which was brought to her from Scotland. For summer- 
time, dark cottons are her usual choice — she never buys white. as 
it shows small footprints and fingerprints much too plainly. Dorothy 
prefers seamless nylons; she finds they’re time- and trouble-savers. 
All of her handbags have over-arm handles. “With three youngsters 
to clutch,” she says, “there’s no room for a clutch-type handbag in my 
life.” Dorothy wears small, off-face hats for church, but seldom on 
other occasions. Her auxiliary work is the least concern wardrobe- 
wise — all the volunteers wear smocks. Robert Graham. now on a 
research fellowship from the University of Toronto, is a consulting 
surgeon at Workmen’s Compensation Board. He is also an accom- 
plished violinist, and the Grahams enjoy spending family evenings at 
home. However, their social life includes regular attendance at the 
symphony concerts and other musical events. Also. they belong to 
two clubs where they entertain, dance, bow! and skate in winter—and 
swim and sail in summer. For their frequent formal evenings out. 
Dorothy sheds her childproof “uniform,” insists on the most feminine 
and glamorous evening clothes she can find. 


evening dress, shoulders wreathed 


The Grahams celebrate at the club - 


in 





and 


Dorothy is radiantly lovely in a blue silk 


fox. 

















Dorothy Graham with her boys: Stephen — the 
baby, David and John on the patio of their home them (you can see it below left). She says she 
in Toronto. Dorothy lives in sweaters and likes Orlon best “because it’s so easy to wash.” 





skirts in the daytime and she has a wardrobe of 
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Are you allergic? 
Do you sneeze the whole month of August? Do you wheeze; 


break out in a rash; have itchy, watery eyes; double up with 
2 


stomach pains; or almost see double from a headache? Possibly 
Y O U A you’ve seen angry white blotches rise up on an otherwise smooth 
skin; or choking spasms appear suddenly in a person who had 


been calm and quiet a moment before. Do you know the anguish 


of trying to cope with a mysterious ailment that defies detection? 


These myriad disorders are happening to people everywhere, 
every dav. for these are the allergic diseases. By name, the most 
common ones are hay fever, asthma, stomach and intestinal distur- 


bances. chronic bronchitis, contact dermatitis, eczema. hives. and 


certain types of headaches. They can happen to anyone at any time. 


What are your chances of being allergic? 


If youre sneezing, wheezing or breaking 


Allergies strike at the mature and the aged, men, women, 


young people, little children. In Canada about thirty percent of 





out in a seasonal rash, the population is potentially allergic, although only between seven 
and ten percent seeks help. In southern Ontario, Canada’s worst 
here are the reasons why, and some allergy hot spot, one person in every ten suffers seriously from a 
- major allergic disease. 
helpful tips on what you can do about it Allergy is the third most prevalent chronic disease in the na- 


tion. More people suffer from allergy than from polio, cerebral 


palsy, multiple sclerosis and arthritis combined. 


What is allergy? 


Allergy is an abnormal body reaction to the stimulus of some 
foreign object or substance. This substance is usually harmless 
except to the person whose body chemistry may react to it. When 
this person eats it, breathes it, touches it, or assimilates it in any 
way. the tissues in the body are affected and allergic symptoms 


are produced. 


Are you born with allergy? 


No. You are born with a tendency to become allergic, or what 
is known as a predisposition to allergy. Exposure has to take place 


before allergic symptoms can result. 


Is allergy inherited? 


Not necessarily, but those who have allergy in the family are 
more prone to become allergic. Allergy can skip generations, or 
develop in a son before showing up in his mother. 

If the allergic tendency is on one side of the family, approxi- 
mately one third of the children will have allergy before the age of 
ten. When it is on both sides of the family. about two thirds of the 
children will be affected. usually before the age of six, and symp- 
toms are apt to be more severe. 

Children inherit the capacity to become allergic rather than to 


acquire a special kind of allergy, or an allergy to any specific thing. 


Is there a cure for allergy? 


In a good many instances the removal of the causes producing 
the allergy may cure the patient permanently. But there is yet no 
basic cure, because the fundamental nature of sensitization is as 
yet unknown. 

By KAY KEMPTON HAYDOCK 
Do people outgrow allergy? 


Contrary to popular belief, allergy is rarely outgrown. While 
you wait for your child to outgrow it he Continued on page 51 


Where can you find relief from 
hay fever? See page 54 
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chow Unlimited 


The Institute presents a treasury of new tempters 


* 
By e bainn Cobott DIRECTOR CHATELAINE INSTITUTE Photographed by Peter Croydon 


BREAKFAST SANDWICHES? YES 


FRIED HAM AND CHEESE SPECIAL 


4 slices process 


8 slices two-day-old ] 


bread cheese 


Prepared mustard OR Salad oil for 


salad dressing irying 
1 thin slices cooked 


ham or pressed meat 


Make four ham. cheese and mustard sand- 
wiches. Heat 14 inch of oil in a frying pan 
until hot. Fry sandwiches on both sides until 
crisp and brown. Drain and cut diagonally. 


SERVE WITH spicy chilled tomato juice. 


PAN-BROILED BACON IN) MUFFINS 


Ii, pound back bacor Soft butter or 


6 English muffins margarine 


split and toasted Varmalade 


Snip fat edge of the bacon to prevent curling. 
Pan-broil in a lightly greased pan. Spread 


toasted muffins with butter and marmalade. 
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Put together with bacon slices. and cut in half. 
SERVE WITH a mound of soft se rambled eggs 


and pan-fried green tomato slices. 


NEW-STYLE WESTERN 
l table spoon mince d Dash Tabasco or 


onion OR 3 leaspoon W orceste rshire sauce 


onion powder Salt and black pepper 


) 


] }-ounce) can 2 table spoons* butter 
deviled ham 4 sandwich buns, 

} eggs slightly toasted and buttered 
beaten 

Mix the first five ingredients together. Scram- 
ble in butter on low heat until set. Pile in toast- 
ed buns. 


SERVE WITH sliced tomatoes in sour cream. 


COTTAGE BREAKFAST ROLLS 


Crusty rolls Creamed cottage cheese 


Soft butter Red currant jelly 


Slice rolls halfway through with a serrated 


knife. Heat in a 350-degree-F. oven for five to 


seven. minutes. Spread inside with butter and 
plenty of cheese and jelly. 


SERVE WITH oranges and grilled ham. 


SHERRIED MUSHROOM 
SHORTCAKES 
/ cup halt milk and 


evaporate d mill 


> 


3 tablespoons butter 
OR margarine 


4, pound sliced or 2 egg yolks, slightly 


fresh button mushrooms beaten 

l tablespoon « hoppe d Vs cup milk - 

chives | or 2 tablespoons 

14 tablespoons flour sherr 

My teaspoon salt » split toasted corn-meal 
4 teaspoon monosodium muffins, buttered 
glutamate 6 thin slices cooked ham, 


lightly fried 

Sauté the mushrooms and chives in butter until 
lightly colored. Stir in flour, salt and mono- 
sodium glutamate. Add cream slowly and 
cook until sauce is smooth. Stir in egg yolks 
and milk mixed together. Cook three minutes. 
Add sherry. Fill muffins with folded ham slices 
and spoon mushroom mixture over top. 


SERVE AFTER chilled fruit cocktail. 


Continued 
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QUICK AND SAVORY SNACKS 


BROILED NUT AND ONION 
DREAMS 


6 slices light 6 slices process 
rye bread cheese 

Peanut butter 6 slices rindless 
6 thin slices Spanish bacon 


onion 


Spread rye bread to the edges with peanut 
butter and place on a greased cookie sheet. 
Cover with an onion slice. cheese slice and two 
half slices of bacon. Broil about three inches 
from the heat, until bacon is crisp and cheese 


bubbly. 


SERVE WITH dill or sweet pickles. 


BLUE CHEESE WALNUT TRIANGLES 
6 thin slices 2 pickled walnuts, 
pumpernickel mashed or 2 tablespoons 


Soft margarine chopped shelled walnuts 


1 


4 cup cream cheese Pinch cayenne 


“4 cup blue cheese Sour or sweet 


cream to moisten 


Trim crusts and spread bread with margarine. 
Cream all ingredients together. Spread evenly 
on the bread and sprinkle with chopped pars- 
ley. Cut diagonally. 


SERVE WITH extra-strong iced coffee. 


“COOL” BEEFBURGERS 


Mix together 14 pound round steak minced, 
14 teaspoon salt. 1 tablespoon Worcestershire 
sauce and 16 onion finely chopped. Add a dash 
or two of Tabasco or 14 teaspoon dry mustard, 


Toast and butter two split hamburger buns, 


Sprinkle with garlic salt and spread evenly 
with the beef mixture. Cut in four diagonally. 
Note: For “hot” instead of “cool,” fast-broil 


for 1 or 2 minutes. 


SAVORY SEA-FOOD BITES 


Stale sliced bread 
Smoked oysters 


Hard-cooked eggs 
Pimento strips 

Lemon juice Olives 

Tartare sauce 

Cut bread into small shapes, fingers, squares 
and circles. Deep-fry until light brown and 
crisp. Drain on absorbent paper. Drain and 
rinse oysters, and mash. Moisten with lemon 
juice and tartare sauce. Spread on bread 
shapes. Garnish with grated hard-cooked egg. 
pimento strips, olives. Keep warm until serv- 
ing time. 


Other fillings: Anchovy fillets mashed with 
cream cheese and garnished with pickled 
mushrooms. Salmon paste with black olives 
and a border of chopped parsley. Sardines 
centred on tartare sauce with bits of pimento. 
SERVE WITH a favorite dry bubbly punch. 


SMALL CHEESE DREAMS 


6 slices day-old Dash onion powder 


bread 1 cup grated medium- 
Velted butter old cheese 

2 egg whites Diced bacon 

1% teaspoon salt 

I teaspoon W orcester- 

shire sauce 

Trim crusts, brush slices with melted - butter. 
Beat egg whites, salt, sauce and onion powder 
together until stiff. Spread on the bread. 
Sprinkle with cheese and cut into four. Place 


on a greased cookie sheet. Top each with a 





dice of bacon. Bake at 375 degrees F. until 
cheese melts and dreams are lightly browned. 
Makes 24. 

SERVE WITH tall iced tea and lemon. 


PIZZA-STYLE SNACKS 


6 split toasted % cup chopped green 
hamburg rolls onion 
Soft butter \, rup chopped green 


12 large fresh pepper (optional) 


tomato slices % cup chili sauce 
12 slices Cheddar 


% teaspoon chili powder cheese 


] teaspoon oregano 
1 


Strips of Italian 


sausage 


Spread toasted rolls with butter and place on 


How to 





hia'e SoA 
Puig te xk 2 
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a greased cookie sheet. Top with tomato slices. 


Mix the next five ingredients together and 


spoon a little over each tomato slice. Cover 


with cheese and sausage strips. Broil for four 
minutes or until cheese melts. 


SERVE WITH ripe or green olives. 


PULL-APART SANDWICH BUNS 


] small can chicken- 8 butter-type, 


and-ham spread pull-apart buns 
4 roll softened garlic- 


flavored cheese 
Separate the layers of the buns and spread 
each piece alternately with the meat and soft- 


ened cheese. Press together again and set in 


DON’T freeze more sandwiches than you can use 


is a safe storage time for all fillings. 


for 8 minutes or until cheese is melted. 


SERVE WITH chilled vegetable juice. 


CRISP CRACKER SANDWICHES 


'“% cup minced Polish Vustard sauce 


sausage OR pepperoni 4 dozen crisp corn 
2 tablespoons cream OR wheat crackers 
hee se 


2 teaspoons ¢ hoppe d 


onion 


Mix together with enough mustard sauce. to 
moisten. Spread between crackers. 


SERVE WITH ice-cold apple juice. 


in one month. Four to five weeks 


DO freeze fillings made of meat, poultry, fish, cheese, egg yolk, nuts, dried fruits and 


flavored butter spreads. 


=) 


DON’T freeze lettuce, celery, tomatoes, cucumbers and watercress—they lose crispness. 


Kge white toughens, and fruit jelly soaks bread when thawing. Oil-type mayonnaise 


ole) 


may separate during freezing, so don’t use it as a spread. 


DO mix fillings that need moisture with non-oil salad dressing, soft butter or margarine, 


ketchup, sauces, mustard, relish, cream and soft cheese. 


DON’T trim crusts or cut sandwiches before freezing. Do this just before serving. 


DO wrap immediately in moisture-vapor-proof freezer wrap. Freeze fancy canapés on 


shallow trays or in cardboard boxes with wax paper between layers. 


DON’T wrap different kinds of plain sandwiches together, the flavors intermingle. 


DO thaw sandwiches in iheir wrapping. At room temperature, canapés take about 


half an hour. Small packages one to three hours, whole loaves packed together will 


require four to six hours. 


DON’T refreeze. (These rules apply to canapés, open-face and plain sandwiches.) 
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greased muffin pans. Bake at 375 degrees F. 





DANISH OPEN-FACE 


Spread toasted or plain bread slices, crusts 
removed, with soft butter or margarine. Covet 


generously with your choice of the following: 


Open-Face 
(1) Roquefort cream cheese, sliced pickled 


eggs, snipped green onion. 


(2) Sardine salad. sliced tomatoes, marinat- 


ed cucumber slices. 


(3) Swiss ¢ heese slice. relish-spic ed meat loaf, 


sliced ham rolls, green pepper. 
pep} 


(4) Liverwurst, mustard, pickles, — sliced 


wieners, olives. 


SERVE WITH sweet pickles, celery and carrot 


sticks. 


SNACK-TIME SANDWICH BAR 
(Easiest entertaining lor a hot August night) 


Fill a wooden tray or basket with buttered, 
thinly sliced snack breads or finger rolls. Set 
out a mixed platter of fresh-cooked and 
smoked sliced cold meats. Add_ sectioned 
dishes or waxed paper freezer cups filled with 
fish and meat fillings. pickles, mustard, may- 
onnaise and horse-radish. Arrange celery and 
carrot sticks, radishes and cucumber fingers 
on ice cubes in a wooden or pressed-paper 
ice bucket. Sliced tomatoes, onions. cheese 
and pickled eggs may also be added to the par. 
Once ready, guests make their own while you 


pass plenty of hot or iced coffee. 


Continued on page 38 








News for 


short skirts i 


TIES and Ts 





A Brown cobble calf gillie-tie with a soft toe, a 
slim illusion heel, thonged laces. Scott Airstep. 


B Another gillie, this one in smooth calf, with a 
somewhat higher heel, leather laces. By Clarks. 


C High-heeled strapped shoe has a gore concealed back 
of the grosgrain bow. Tarantella by Woelfle. 


D Buttoned T-strap in textured calf with new and shapely 
little Louis or Queen Anne fhgel. By Golden Pheasant. 


E Here, a strapped walking shoe for the woman who wants ; 
lots of toe room, a sturdy heel. Stroller by Medcalf. 


F Asymmetric T-strap—an elegant high-heeled shoe 
in black suede. Skyline by Clarks. 


G A T-strap that makes a perfect suit shoe—tapered 
toe, slim mid-high heel. By Naturalizer. 


BELOW: Dressy tie with new Queen Anne heel, by Golden 
Pheasant. Strapped shoe with new toe—tapered, then 
cropped—by Clarks. And finally, a Logroller in what looks 
like fabric, but is actually a new long-haired suede. 
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Keep a stock of canned foods in the house . . . and you’ll be ready at any time forany emergency 
—unexpected guests; bad weather on your normal shopping day; spur-of-the-moment outings; 
or rush meals on those hectic days that leave you short of time. 


@ eee nan 





Your choice in canned foods is endless . . . meats, fish, soups, prepared meals, fruits, juices, 

vegetables, dairy products . . . all of the finest quality and packed at the height of their freshness The common “tin” can is 

and flavour. ey a me a 

* P ‘ ° . . . coath th inside an 

Cans sealed tight against air make spoilage impossible ... and for the same reason, food in conti of pure tin. It is 

cans makes no demands on freezer or refrigerator space; a cool spot in cupboard or cellar is safe and strong; easy to 

all that’s needed. handle and easy to store. 
| Canned foods are fresh foods—always! 


Your grocer is well stocked to serve you. 


7 THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 





57091. 
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SUSAN COOPER 


Should party plans include steadies? 


Planning a party can be as complicated as you make it. “I want to 
have a great big wiener roast and invite everyone I owe. Most of the 
kids go steady and I don’t know their steadies. Do I have to call the ones 
I don’t know or can I just ask the ones I know to bring their steadies?” 

The delightful thing about a summer wiener roast is that it’s casual. 
It would be quite permissible to ask the girls or boys to bring their 
steadies. If you were having a formal party, of course, you couldn't do it. 

Have you tried this easiest and tangiest August sauce for beachburg- 
ers? Grind up 2 tomatoes and 
1 onion, add a dash of salt. and 
that’s all there is to it. Serves 4. 

And these are tremendous! 
Cornburgers (serves 6 people) : 
6 hamburg buns, 6 slices of 
bacon, 1 can of creamed corn. 
2 tablespoons of fat. 1 small 
onion, | tablespoon of chopped 
green pepper, 5 beaten ¢ 


‘oOS 





Cook the bacon and remove 
from pan. Next. brown the 
onion and pepper in the fat. Stir in the corn, then the eggs and cook. 
Spread the mixture on hamburg buns and top with the bacon. You'll 
find that the gang will keep on coming back for more! 


Give gour pants a military air 


Have you grown tired of your tapered pants? Then turn them into 
militia pants—sew red and white stripes down each side, straighter than 
an arrow. Let the word get around 


. paint the map of your town 
and street on the back of your beach jacket. Why be shy? 


You can save those summet mementos. 
Paste train tickets. pictures, autographs 
onto a metal or cardboard wastebasket and 


lacquer over them to make a really good- 


looking catchall for warm memories during + \Y* 
the cold winter months. a 
-& 
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How to curl up with a good book 


If you haven’t been bitten by the book bug by now (which means that 
every week or two you simply have to read or you're not living) chances 
are that you may never be. Readers are infected early. We admit we have 
met people with a high degree of immunity who still survived quite reason- 
ably and happily. We don’t know how they did it, but we do know they 
missed one of the high adventures of life: discovering a new good book. 
The kind you read and say. “Yes, that’s right. That’s exactly how life is... 

You can’t learn all about life from books, but you can glean clues to 
hang onto forever from the good ones. Here then—for the book-bitten 
and others—are some of those read by Chatelaine’s editors in their teens 
and remembered with joy. For more, look in the brilliant, no-pussyfooting 
list from Toronto Public Libraries, Books for Youth (fifty cents). 

She by H. Rider Haggard. Romance supreme. An Egyptian princess 
awaits the reincarnation of her first love. 

Out of the Silent Planet by C. S. Lewis. An earthman, Ransom, visits 
Mars. So beautiful and vivid it’s absolutely real. 

Anna Karenina by Leo Tolstoi. The bitter experiences of a young woman 
who forsakes her husband for her lover. 

Marguerite de Valois by Alexandre Dumas. Fd. note: “Loved this even 
more than his Count of Monte Cristo.” 

Main Street by Sinclair Lewis. Young doctor's wife fights complacency in 
Gopher Prairie, famed creation of an Angry 
Young Man of the twenties. 

The River Line by Charles Morgan. Allied air- 
men escaping via French underground face a 
terrible human decision. The author, like Byron, 
has been more admired in Europe than his own 
England. 

Greenmantle by John Buchan. One of the 
world’s great spy stories. By a former Canadian 
governor-general. 

Ariel by André Maurois. Vivid life of Shelley. 
If you like biography see Maurois’ Disraeli, too. 
1066 and All That by W. C. Sellar and R. J. 


Yeatman. A classic, hilarious spoof of history 





written, say the authors, to “console the reader, 

No other history does this.” 

Vanity Fair by William Thackeray. Ed. note: “I started this as duty read- 
ing. Now I'd take it to a desert island.” 

A Doll’s House, play by Henrik Ibsen. The “doll.” Nora Helmer. leaves 
her husband and sheltered existence for the adventure of living. 
Whodunits Two top authors write about two of the most fascinating de- 
tectives in fiction. Dorothy Sayers’ Lord Peter Wimsey in Busman’s Honey- 
moon; Ngaio (nigh-o) Marsh’s Inspector Roderick Alleyn in Enter a 
Murderer. 

The Scarlet Pimpernel by Baroness Orczy. The perfect historical hero, 


Sir Percy Blakeney, rescues French aristocrats from the guillotine. 


It’s the talk of Camp Borden... 


Closed shop talk in Camp Borden: shooting star-—{favorite cowboy 
actor; crowbar—-place where birds (y'all) can have coffee or milk; 
flypaper—comics for insects (creeps, to you) ; cauliflower—some- 
thing from outer space, half dog (cauli), half plant (flower). 

—Janette Fisher, Camp Borden, Ont. 


Clothespins are hitting the high spots in B.C. Painted or jeweled 
they're clipped to the tops of long socks. 
—Kathleen Gough, South Burnaby. 


Chatelaine will pay $5.00 on publication for fads or fashions in your town, new games 
and dances, personality sketches of teens you know who make news. Send to Susan 
Cooper, Chatelaine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 2 
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Gotea weighty problem ? 


NJOYABANANA! 








Bananas belong in your daily diet! 


ot 





Weight-losing diets Infant diets Growing-up diets 


Geriatric diets Vitality diets 
A medium banana has only 88 } Bananas are so easy to digest Youngsters enjoy mellow bana- Bananas are easy to fix, easy to Bananas are such a wonderful- 
calories and sweet, mellow doctors prescribe them as one na flavour; get wholesome fruit chew, easy to digest, bananas tasting way to get nutrition 
bananas are so satisfying! of baby’s first solid foods! sugars for quick food energy. are perfect for older folks. essentials you need for health! 


Only 88 calories in a medium banana! Sweet and 
satisfying bananas are for you, if you want to control your weight 
painlessly. Want a snack that fills you up without filling you out? 
Havabanana. Want to satisfy your sweet tooth without spoiling 
vour figure? Eatabanana. That rich, mellow flavour makes it easier 
to stick to your diet. And bananas are a good dietary source of 
Vitamin C, 


Serve a Salad Every Day 


Tropic salad. New way to add 
subtle flavour and texture to 
green salad slice in banana 
just before you add dressing 
and toss it. It’s the kind of trick 


thatcan make ahostess famous! 


CANADIAN BANANA COMPANY LTD. 
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Everybody 
loves a 


sandwich | 


ENJOY A NEW SANDWICH TREAT TODAY 











1.Savory Sandwiches—‘Stack-up”’ 
style, made with Kraft De Luxe 
Cheese Slices and Miracle Whip 
Sandwich Spread. 


2. Canada’s Favorite Sandwich— 
Served open-face, made with 
smooth-melting Velveeta, mild 
and nutritious. 











3.Cream Cheese & Jelly Sandwich 
—A big hit with the children. Made 
with Philadelphia Brand Cream 
Cheese, Kraft Pure Grape Jelly. 


4. Cheese & Frankfurter Roll Ups 
— Fun for parties. Made with sand- 
wich-size Kraft De Luxe Cheese 
Slices—superb cheese flavor. 


For Sandwich treats 
for everyone 


...count on KRAFT 
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Chatelaine 


MEALS 


of the month 


MINUTE TIPS FOR FLAVOR AND FUN... 


for Westerns 


With sandwiches in mind, this month’s flavor tips are garnishes. To start 


or Denvers. deep-fry sprigs of parsley in hot fat. 375 degrees F. until crisp. 


Marinate Spanish onion rings in sweet pickle vinegar. Drain. dip in paprika or chopped 

parsley and overlap three on hot o1 cold beef sandwich. 

Arrange thin slices of radish and carrot alternately on toothpicks, top with a stuffed olive 
for toasted cheese or bacon sandwiches. 

For peanut-butter sandwiches: dip unpeeled apple cubes on toothpicks into French dress- 

ing. then in flake-type coconut. 

Make pickle kabobs for chopped-egg sandwiches: alternate 14-inch pieces of gherkin, 


small pickled onions and sweet-red-pepper cubes on toothpicks. 





AUGUST—CHEESE-TOPPED SALMON STRATA 


] (8-ounce) can 


salmon, drain 


1 + ¢ up f hoppe 


1% teaspoon salt lS teaspoon 
Pine h blac k pepper 
] teaspoon lemon juice 


6 slices stale bread 


l egg. beaten 
Combine first 
triple-decker sar 
in a buttered loa 


ingredients together and pour over the sandwiches 
Bake at 350 degrees F. for 30 minutes 
Top each wedge with mushroom soup mixture 
asparagus or garden-fresh peas 


FRIDAY 


five 


cup mill 
ed VY teaspoon salt 
7A green onion i teaspoon dry n stard 
cayenne 


> CU 


l can 


ingredients for filling I 


1dwiches with the filling. Cu 


f pan 


Heat s 


SATURDAY 


3rush top of bread with melted butter 


p grate d cheese 


mushroon so 


ip 


VY ¢ up mill 


Sutter bread and make two 
t them diagonally and place 
Mix next five 
Sprinkle with cheese 

; cup milk together 


yup and 
with 


Serve immediately 


Makes 4 servings 


SUNDAY 





DINNERS OF THE MONTH... 


MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 


Asparagus Soup 2 
Jellied Fruit Salad 
Cheese and Fresh Fruits 
Chocolate Cake 
Ice Cream 


Outdoor Barbecue 3 Hot Baked Ham 
Kabobs Spiced Crab Apples 
Hot Dogs Macaroni and Cheese 
Potato Salad Relishes Stuffed Tomato Salad 
Fresh Pears Butter Tarts Peach Shortcake 





Small Meat Loaves 8 
3 wo Sauce 
to Puffs 

ed Salad 

try Pie 


| A Broiled Liver | 4 Hot Consommé | G _Chicken Fricassee 7 


Celery Soup 9 
Cheese Salmon Strata* 
Buttered Asparagus 
Pickled Beets 
Blueberry Cobbler 


Barbecued Spareribs 
Baked Potatoes 
Cabbage Salad 

Orange Cake 
Ice Cream 


Roast Beef au Jus 
Roast Potatoes 
Green Beans 

Relishes 
Fruit Cup Cookies 


10 





@ Cocktail 
Meat Sauce 

+ Bread 

t Peaches 

agecake 
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Grapefruit Juice 1 
Salmon 

Banquet burgers 

Broiled Tomatoes Salad 

Blueberry Pie 


4 Roast Stuffed Turkey 
Giblet Gravy 
Potatoes New Peas 
Orange and Onion Salad 
Trifle 


1 7 Hot Consommé 
Sliced Turkey Sandwich 

Red Currant Jelly 
Potato Puffs Relishes 
Cherry Tarts Ice Cream 





sen Soup 

tub Sandwiches 
Meat, Cheese 
getable Salad 

y Cobbler 


ANDWICH 
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Fish Sticks Egg Sauce ? 
Peas French Fries 
Cucumbers in Vinegar 
Lemon Sherbet 
Ice Wafers 


Outdoor Barbecue 
3 Stuffed Onion Rolls 
Baked Beans Salad 
Ice Cream Cones 
Coffeecake 
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Dinner at Grandmother's 




















Jmato Soup 29 Pan-fried Bass 30 Outdoor Barbecue 31 Chilled Fruit Cup 

ited Sandwich Lemon Butter Cheeseburgers Shrimp-Noodle Casserole 

dean Salad Mashed Potatoes Cabbage Rolls in Bacon Broccoli Hot Rolls 

d@ Bavarian Carrots Pickies Salad Salad 

Ty Sauce Orange Snow Cookies Cake Ice Cream Pies Refrigerator Pudding 
*Recipes appear in this issue 


FOR EVERYONE 
OU NEED 


WEDNESDAY 


FOUR és « 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 





on-Lime Wedge 

ai Wheat Cereal 

Helet Hot Rolls 

@berry Preserves 
Milk 


Grapefruit Juice 
Shredded Wheat 
Grilled Cheese Sandwich 
Crab Apple Jelly 
Chocolate Drink Tea 


Orange Halves 
Puffed Rice Cereal 
Poached Eggs 
English Muffins 
Coffee Milk Shakes 


Grape Juice 
Shredded Wheat Bites 
Toasted Bacon and 
Tomato Sandwiches 
Tea Milk 


_— 





idge Luncheon 
mdwich Loaf 

and Celery Salad 
@ and Nut Torte 
Ice Cream 


Tomato Boutllon 
Hot Corned Beef-on-Rye 
Dill Pickles 
Sheed Bananas 
Blackberry Muffins 





Tomato Juice 
Potato Chips 
Sea-food Olive Sandwich 
Carrot Sticks 
Lemon Marguerites 





Chicken Pot Pie 
Coleslaw 

Meal Muffins 
Doughnuts 


Corr 


Peaches 











jo... 


COMBINATION... TOASTED SALAD 
MAKE - YOUR -OWN... OPEN - FACE 


bread slices with soft butter. 


STACK-UP...CREAM CHEESE 
ROLL -UP...PICNIC... SEAFOOD 


spread with mayonnaise. 


ANO MORE SANDWICH (DEAS / 


S 





then softened pineapy 


sandwich platter. Make two diagonal cuts in preserved kumquats, almost 
to the stem end. Press an almond into the centre to spread the sections. 
Stick on green toothpicks with gherkin slices for leaves or set three o1 


four kumquat flowers on a small bunch of watercress. 


Nasturtium-cheese sandwiches are a teatime conversation piece. Spread 


le cream cheese. Dis- 


tribute fresh nasturtium petals over the cheese and cover with a bread slice 
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ENJOY SANDWICHES 
UNLIMITED 


Continued from page 23 
PICNICS . . . LUNCH 
. . SUPPER 
STRAWBERRY COTTAGE SANDWICH 








Vo cup creamed 
cottage cheese 


2 tablespoons straw- 
berry jam 


Spread a mixture of cheese and nuts on 
three slices of bread. Spread jam on re- 
maining slices and put together. 

SERVE WITH grape juice and ginger ale. 


SALAMI AND DILL 
12 thin slices dark 
rye bread spread 
with soft butter 
or margarine 
V4 cup chopped dill 


1 tablespoon 
mayonnaise 

1 teaspoon pre- 
pered mustard 

6 large slices salami 


and spread on 6 slices of bread. Top 
with salami and remaining bread. Use 
tomato slices, too, if you like. 
SERVE WITH chilled cola drink. 


BEEF AND HORSE-RADISH SANDWICHES 


1 cup cold roast 2 tablespoons salad 


beef, minced 
V4 teaspoon salt 


dressing 
2 teaspoons drained 


2 teaspoons ketchup horse-radish 


2 tablespoons melted Lettuce 





2 tablespoons chop- 6 slices buttered pickle butter 8 slices buttered 

ped salted nuts protein bread Mix dill pickle, mayonnaise, mustard, cracked-wheat bread 
e 
54 calories | 
i 
per tablespoon | 6. atin | 
: when you sweeten i ca 

: per tablespoon . 





You can save a lot 
and 


WEIGHT-WATCHERS’ FRUIT SALAD 
DRESSING 


1 tablespoon gelatine 


1 tablespoon cold 
water 
‘4 cup boiling water 


- 


1 tablespoon Sucaryl 


solution 


a 


teaspoon salt 

cup lemon juice 
teaspoon dry mus- 
tard 


lg teaspoon paprika 


Sotten gelatine in cold water and dissolve in 
boiling water. Combine remaining ingredients 
and mix with the dissolved gelatine. Store in the 
refrigerator. (Dressing becomes firm when cold 
Reheat to soften.) Especially good on fruit salads 


and jellied salads 


Makes 44 cup of salad dressing. Each tablespoon 


contains 6 calories 


If made with sugar each 


tablespoon would contain 54 calories. 
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the dressing with sugar 







with calorie-free Sucaryl 


when you sweeten 


of calories by sweetening with Sucaryl 


you cant taste the difference 


Sucaryl makes it easier for you to 
watch your weight... by giving you 
wholly natural sweetness in your diet 


... without one single calorie. 


You'll find Sucaryl sweetens drinks, fruits 
and cereal to perfection. Cook with it, 
bake with it; use it practically anywhere 
you would sugar. Sucaryl, of course, is for 
anyone sensibly counting his or her calo- 
ries, and for those who cannot eat sugar. 
You get Sucaryl in tablets or solution; 
low-salt diets call for Sucaryl Calcium. 


Cbbott 


At your drug store, or write Sucaryl, 
1350 Cote de Liesse Rd., 
Montreal, Quebec. 


Now available in these new 







Sucary! dispensers and containers 
designed by world-famous 
designer Raymond Loewy! 


Get your free copy of 
Suc aryl Ree ipe Book 
at your drugstore. 





Sucaryl 


Non-Caloric Sweetener-No Bitter Aftertaste, 





Mix the first four ingredients together. 
Spread on four slices bread. Cover re- 
maining slices with salad dressing mixed 
with horse-radish. Put together with let- 
tuce. 

SERVE WITH sweet pickles and carrots. 


DEVILED EGG AND PARSLEY 
4 hard-cooked egas, 2 tablespoons salad 
chopped dressing 
2 tablespoons Vy teaspoon salt 
chopped parsley 1 teaspoon grated 
onion (optional) 
12 slices cheese 


bread, spread with 


VY, teaspoon dry 
mustard 

2 tablespoons melted 
butter 

Mix all ingredients together and spread 
between slices of bread. 

SERVE WITH fruit soft drinks, or milk. 


butter or margarine 


HAM AND PICKLE FAVORITE 
2 teaspoons pre- 
pared mustard 
Cream or salad 


1 cups minced, 
cooked ham or 
spiced pork loaf 
V4 cup drained 
pickle relish 


dressing to moisten 
16 slices buttered 
V4 cup chopped cel- bread 

ery or green pepper 

Mix all ingredients and fill sandwiches. 
Makes 8. 

SERVE WITH chilled pineapple juice. 


WIENER AND BEAN SANDWICH 
1 cup minced 12 slices Roggenbrot 
wieners (about 4) bread spread with 
Yo cup drained, soft butter or 
mashed baked beans margarine 
V4 teaspoon salt Lettuce 
2 teaspoons pre- 
pared mustard 
Mix all ingredients and spread between 
bread slices, with lettuce added for crisp- 
ness. 
SERVE WITH chocolate milk drink. 
PEANUT DATE SANDWICHES 
VY cup finely V4 cup chopped 
chopped dates celery 
Yq cup peanut butter 


V4 teaspoon salt 


Orange juice to 
moisten 

12 slices buttered 
bread 

Mix ingredients together. Spread between 
slices of bread, and cut in fingers. 
SERVE WITH fresh-fruit salad. 


TWIN TEEPEE SANDWICHES 
(For a child in bed) 
2 slices bread, Leaf lettuce 
crusts removed 
Soft butter 


Peanut butter 


Vo cup cottage 
cheese 
Carrot and apple 


Jelly sticks 
On a large leaf of lettuce, set two small 
scoops cottage cheese about 3 inches 


apart. Top each with a teaspoon of red 
jelly. Spread the bread with soft butter 
and peanut butter. Roll to form cornu- 
copias and secure with toothpicks. Set 
over the cottage cheese. Add a crisscross 
of carrot and apple sticks for a fire. Press 
three sticks into the tops of the tents for 
poles. 

SERVE WITH fruit jelly or ice cream and 
malted milk drink. 


BANQUET SALMONBURGERS 
1 tablespoon butter 1 egg, slightly 
1 small onion beaten 
chopped 2 teaspoons lemon 
1 pound can salmon, 
drained and flaked 


¥_, cup crushed 


juice 

Vy teaspoon salt 
6 slices cheese 
cracker crumbs 6 hamburg buns 
Sauté onion in the butter until 
Add the salmon, 2 cup cracker crumbs, 
egg, lemon juice and salt. Shape into six 
thin patties. Dip in remaining crumbs 
and fry in butter or margarine until light 
brown on both sides. Top each with a 


soft. 
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dgether. 
er re- slice of cheese and cover the pan until Se aS — 
y mixed cheese melts slightly. Serve in split, toast- 
‘ith let- ed hamburg buns with wafer pickle or | lk h 
fresh cucumber. ] e t eo 
arrots SERVE WITH strawberry milk shake. e 
r TONGUE AND CHIVE SANDWICHES sparkling 
s salad 8 slices whole-wheat 2 teaspoons mus- 
bread, spread with tard pickle relish f h f 
salt soft margarine V3 cup grated carrot re = ne - = oO 
rated 4 1 tablespoon chop- Mayonnaise to 
al) ped chives or moisten b d > 
se green onion 4 slices beef tongue re al in 
with Spread four slices bread with the mixture 
jarine - of chives, mustard, carrot and mayon- 
spread naise. Add tongue slices and bread. 
SERVE WITH lemonade-powder drink. 
rilk. 
CORNED BEEF AND CABBAGE 
1 cup mashed French dressing to 
~ corned beef moisten 
1 teaspoon onion V4 teaspoon dry 
: juice mustard 
en VY, cup finely chop- 12 slices buttered 
we ped raw cabbage light rye seed bread 
Mix all ingredients and spread between 
ble slices of rye bread. 
SERVE WITH steaming vegetable soup. 
SLIM TRIM LUNCH 
! (Under 250 calories a serving) 
stan 4 slices low-fat Tabasco 
ith bread 1 tablespoon pickle 
Vy cup dry-curd relish 
cottage cheese 4 thin slices lean, 
Skim milk or yogurt cooked meat 
Onion salt 
Mix cheese with enough skim milk to 
ween moisten. Season with onion salt and a 
risp- dash of Tabasco. Spread on two slices 


of bread. Add relish and cold meat. 
Cover and cut diagonally. Serves 2. 
SERVE WITH unsweetened grapefruit juice, 
salad greens, sherbet, skim milk and 
black coffee. 

(Continued on page 40) 























: FACTS ON FILLINGS 
— e 1. Sandwiches carefully made under 
clean conditions and wrapped in 
moisture-proof paper may be stored 
up to twenty-four hours in a refrig- 
a erator. 
2. Refrigerate all fillings until ready 
for use. 
3. Never use any filling, particularly 
a chopped mixture, if it has remained 
in a warm room more than four 
hours. 
all 4. Raw vegetables (tomatoes, lettuce 
hes and cucumber) should be added at 
red the last moment to ensure crispness. 
ter 5. Fillings that keep best are smoked 
1u- luncheon meats; cheese; peanut but- 
det ter; jam; nuts and dried fruits. 
SS 
55 How to make spreads last 
or 1. Let butter or margarine soften at . ~ “nd re 
room temperature, then cream fluffily Suarantee — In “Cellop ao — 
nd with a fork. Very last Poy “Ppetizing fresh Is your 
2. If you're in a hurry, break up but- Silce, “NESS to the 
ter. Heat for a few minutes over 
steam or on warm range top until it 
begins to melt. Remove quickly and renee e 
‘ream. 
3. Beat % cup of cold milk into 2 AUGUST IS wp ane 
: . ie . SANDWICH MONTH MARK 
pound softened butter before spread- : ‘ 
ing. and you'll enjoy Cellutose Fitm Can y 
; , the flavour of a 
4. Mix 4 2 — of rym or ied Sets Genki 
t. - ao with % cup ier pap: Rene aanieaie 
;, 5. utter only one side of a double light summer 
x sandwich when a moist filling is used. panera 
1S Spread other half with mayonnaise. 
t 6. Remove bread crusts or cut into ee 
a fancy shapes before spreading. DU PONT COMPANY OF CANADA (1956) LIMITED—MONTREAL 
3 
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PEEK FREAN’S 
MAKE SANDWICHES TOO! 


) /@ . a 
De COCOM) Crewm 


Gandwich Bich 


Rich in Flavour! 





PUCK FREAM & CO. LTD 
LOMOOM ENGLAMG 


Sweets ready to serve. And so handy to 


have for those numerous informal occasions 










when refreshments are called for. 


GARDEN CREAM 
A sweet biscuit with 
a distinctly pleasing 
cream filling. 











FRUIT 
CREAM 


A sweet sandwich with 
rich cream filling 
topped with fruit jam 
on which sugar has been 
sprinkled. 


BOURBON 


A sandwich biscuit with a 





29% 


8 oz. 


~ PEEK FREAN’S 


FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


wa Wghers of amous BISCUITS 


rich, chocolate filling. 





Mr. Peek & Mr. Frean 





MINTON § 


6 





FINE ENGLISH BONE CHINA 





“Bilt ¢ Sym thew V4 


r 4 “THE WORLD'S MOST BEAUTIFUL CHINA” 
ys Minton china is famous the world over for its fine quality, beautiful 
SOUNDED designs and fine decorative patterns. Yet it is attractively priced, 
MINTON “Blue Symphony", shown here is in soft turquoise and grey on the 
G5 lovely Fife shape. Also available in gold and ivory under the name 
YF “Golden Symphony”, 
BONE CHINA 


Write Foday for COLORED \LUSTRATIONS of Minton Patterns, 
also the nome of your nearest Minton dealer 
Meokin & Ridgway (Canada) Ltd., 55 Wellington St. West, Toronto 


MADE IN ENGLAND 








Continued from page 39 
Sea-Food Slimmer 
Mash drained crab meat, shrimp or 
lobster. Add chopped celery and salt. 
Moisten with lemon juice. Spread be- 
tween bread with sliced cucumber. 


BARBECUED HOT DOGS 
V4 cup chopped 


green pepper 
VY, cup chopped 


1 cup barbecue 
sauce (store-bought) 
1 pound skinless 
wieners celery 

VY. cup chopped Heated finger rolls, 
onion buttered or plain 


Heat the barbecue sauce until bubbly. 
Add the wieners and cover the pan. 
Heat slowly for five or six minutes. Use 
a fork or tongs and place each wiener 
in a roll. Set in a warm oven. Add the 
onion, pepper and celery to the sauce 
and cook three minutes. Spoon some of 
the mixture over each wiener before 
serving. 

SERVE WITH ginger-ale sodas. 


MAPLE BUTTER BANANA SANDWICHES 


8 slices buttered V, cup maple butter 


bread mixed with 
2 bananas, sliced V3 cup chopped 
raisins 


Make sandwiches using banana slices 
and maple mixture for filling. Cut into 
four. 

SERVE WITH chocolate malted milk. 


FOUR-STAR COMPANY 
SPECIALS 


CUCUMBER ASPIC SANDWICH LOAF 
(Shown on our cover) 


1 round loaf bread, 1 cups egg and 


8 inches in diameter onion filling 


(light or dark rye (6 eggs) 


or scone) Prepared mustard 
Softened butter OR Mayonnaise 
margarine 3 slices cooked 


1 (8-ounce) pack- tongue 


age pimento cream 3 slices process 
cheese cheese 

1 cups minced 

ham and pickle 

Cut a ¥%s-inch slice from the bottom of 
loaf. Continue '4-inch 
slices. (Save rest of loaf for table use.) 
Leave crusts on and spread the four 
bread rounds with soft butter. Cover first 


slice with softened pimento cream cheese; 


cutting four 


second, ham filling: third, egg filling. 
Spread top slice with mustard, and the 
tongue. Stack layers, and wrap and chill 
until aspic is made. 


Cucumber Aspic 
2 packages plain 1 tablespoon onion 
gelatine juice 

Vo cup cold water 1’ cups mayonnaise 
3 cups boiling water 1 large cucumber, 
2 packages lemon or grated and seeds 
lime jelly powder removed 
¥, cup vinegar or V4 cup chopped 
lemon juice parsley 

1 teaspoon salt 

Soften the plain gelatine in cold water. 
Pour boiling water over the flavored 
jelly powder. Add the softened gelatine 
and stir until dissolved. Add vinegar, salt 
and onion juice. Chill until mixture be 
gins to thicken. Fold in the mayonnaise, 
cucumber and parsley. Pour 1% cups 
of the aspic into an oiled 3-quart mixing 
bowl. Chill until firm. Place sandwich 
loaf upside down on aspic. Press down 
lightly. Spoon thickened aspic around the 
edges to top of loaf. Spread loaf with 
mayonnaise and cover with cheese slices 
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cut to fit the bread. Pour the remain- 
ing aspic over the top. Shake the bowl 
to allow aspic to settle and then chill 
until firm. Unmold on leaf lettuce. Gar- 
nish with chopped parsley and drained, 
canned shrimp. Slice into 12 to 16 
wedges. 

SERVE WITH crisp fruit-and-nut salad. 


SMORGASBORD PARTY PINWHEEL 


1 %-inch slice of 1 teaspoon grated 


large round scone or onion 
rye loaf Crushed potato 
1 (4-ounce) pack- flakes 


age cream cheese Red caviar 
Black caviar 


Lobster paste or 


1 tablespoon crum- 
bled Roquefort 
cheese meat sandwich 
2 tablespoons spread 

chopped nuts 

Spread the bread with soft butter. Blend 
cream cheese and Roquefort until soft. 
Take out half. Add nuts and onion to 
the remainder. Spread evenly over the 
bread and crusty edge. Press potato 
flakes around the side. Moisten remaining 
cheese with cream, and color yellow if 
desired. Fill a decorator tube and press 






DECORATING 
PROBLEM? 


Let Chatelaine’s 





Decorator Service help 





All you have to do is clip 
and mail the coupon below 
for your free questionnaire. 
When you fill this in. out- 
lining your problem, and re- 
turn it with the usual fee 
of $2 for each room scheme, 


your own decorating — kit. 





based on your personal col- 





or preference. will be assem- 
bled and mailed to you. This 
kit will contain selected sam- 
ples of paint colors, fabrics. 
wallpaper, furniture illustra- 
tions and a proposed furni- 
All items 


recommended are identified 


ture arrangement. 


and available in Canada. 





CLIP THIS COUPON AND 
MAIL TO: 


Chatelaine’s Decorator 
Service. 
Chatelaine, 
151 University Avenue, 


Toronto 2. 
POE. cveaeeenceacestens 
Street eeeeeeesreeeseeeeee 


City ccccccccccvcccccece 
PPGVINEO: . wccc. See cvenws 


Please send me ..... ques: 


tionnaires 
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the bis SWE el OUCS with the thin skins 


Our pea story is short and sweet. Carefully selected seed is planted in specially prepared soil. There peas grow to full size while 
still tender, thin-skinned babies. Then they’re picked and packed at the fleeting moment of perfect flavor—that magical moment 
of sweetness that comes just once to every pea. Green Giant Brand peas. Sweethearts of the Pea World. How about a dinner 


date tonight ? Green Giant of Canada Limited, Tecumseh, Ontario. Also packers of the following brands: Niblets Whole Kernel Corn; Niblets Mexicorn; Green Ciant Wax Beans and Green Giant Green Beans. 
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1 RRMNO Panes oe 





Give them a new look... 


a new taste 





with MILARENS Olives! 


i 





MSLARENS LTD. HAMILTON ONT. 


Canada’s foremost importers of ‘Spanish Green Olives’ since 1885 
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:o.ettes around the edge. Add three in- 
side circles of rosettes, 2 inch apart. 
Chill. Fill spaces with red caviar, lobster 
paste, black caviar and more _ lobster 
paste in the centre. Garnish with green 
onion rings. Chill and cut in 12 small 
pie-shaped wedges. 

SERVE WITH garlic-flavored dills. 


COUNTRY INN SMOKED SANDWICHES 


Sliced scone loaf 
Soft butter OR 
margarine 


Chopped parsley 
Sliced smoked cheese 
Thin slices roast 


Mayonnaise turkey or chicken 


Make and butter two slices toast. Spread 
one slice with mayonnaise and sprinkle 
with parsley. Cover with thin slices of 
turkey, seasoned with salt, and smoked 
cheese. Top with toast slice. Brush with 
butter and bake at 375 deg. F. until 
cheese melts. Cut diagonally. 

SERVE WITH hot shrimp soup. 


RIBBON CLUB SANDWICH 


Toast and butter three slices bread (two 
white and one brown for the centre). Use 
mustard - pickle relish, liverwurst and 
tomato slices for one layer and well- 
seasoned potato salad, crisp crumbled 
bacon and leaf lettuce for the second 
layer. Cut diagonally. 

SERVE WITH turkey and rice soup. 


COUNTRY CLUB CHICKEN SPECIAL 
Spread three slices toasted white bread 
with soft butter. Spread one with mayon- 
naise and thin slices of roast chicken or 
turkey sprinkled with salt and pepper. 
For the second layer use thick egg-salad 
filling, leaf lettuce and wafer pickles. 
Cut diagonally. 

SERVE WITH strawberry chiffon pie. 


SARDINE AND CUCUMBER ON RYE 
Spread three slices of fresh dark rye 
bread with soft butter blended with a 
little bloater paste or garlic powder. 
Spread one slice with sardine filling 
(mashed sardines flavored with lemon 
juice and moistened with sandwich 
spread) and sliced cucumber. For the 


second layer use creamed cottage cheese 
seasoned with Tabasco and slices of 
smoked salmon or pickled herring. Cut 
in three and garnish with sour onions. 
SERVE WITH French onion soup. 


FROSTED SUPPER SANDWICHES 


1, cups minced 
pressed meat 

1 cup mashed kidney 
beans 

V3 cup minced green 
pepper 

1 tablespoon 
chopped onion 

Vy teaspoon dry 
mustard 

V3 can cream of 


mushroom soup 


12 slices two-day-old 
white bread 

2/2 cups seasoned 
whipped instant 
potato (Use '/ cup 
instant potato 
powder) 

1 egg slightly beaten 
¥, cup crushed 
cereal or potato 
flakes 


Combine first six ingredients. Make three 


sandwiches, each 


with three layers of 


filling, and place on a greased cookie 
sheet. Prepare potato frosting, cool 
slightly and add the egg. Frost top and 
sides of sandwiches. Sprinkle with cereal 
flakes and bake at 400 degrees F. for 


twenty minutes or 


until brown. Cut 


diagonally. Makes 6 servings. 
SERVE WITH fresh broccoli dressed with 


garlic-flavored French dressing. 


CRAB MEAT PUFFS 


1 can (61% ounces) 
crab meat, drained 
Va cup finely 
chopped celery 

V4 cup chopped 
green pepper 

V4 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon lemon 


juice 


Combine first six 


3 tablespoons 
mayonnaise OR 
sandwich spread 
2 egg whites 
Dash salt 

2 tablespoons 
ketchup 

Grated Cheddar 
cheese 

4 slices toast 


ingredients and pile 


generously on the toast slices. Place on 


a greased cookie sheet. Beat egg whites, 


salt and ketchup 


together until - stiff. 


Spread over sandwiches. Rough the top 

with a fork and sprinkle with cheese. 

Bake for 15 minutes at 350 deg. F. or 

until lightly browned. 

SERVE WITH broiled peach and coleslaw. 
Continued on page 44 












Next Month 


1958 livability. 
PARKDON 


rary family. 


and furnishings. 


YOUR NEW HOME 


@ Look for exciting news in Canadian decorating in Sep- 


*sQ 


tember’s nine-page feature: HOMES °58. This is the story 


LAURENTIA—split-level blends traditional charm with 


four-bedroom home for the young contempo- 


. 
September issue tells why we chose these homes for Cana- 


dian living; shows you exteriors, floor plans, color schemes 


(Homes °58 will be open for inspection in Don Mills, 
Toronto area, from August 29 to September 28 inclusive.) 








of how Chatelaine chose two homes, Parkdon and Lauren- 
tia, and brought them to life in Don Mills, Ont. Both are 
Canadian Housing Design Council award-winning houses. 
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* Darling, did you 
find a new 
laundry ‘?" 







‘NO, ANEW | 
jj, STEAM IRON 
7 ii 4 








A\: 


WA 






3 
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FILL HERE. “SS 


BALANCING TUBE 










WATER RESERVOIR 


P 
—_ WATER, ONE DROP AT 
— A TIME, FALLS ON HOT 7 
—_— SOLEPLATE, INSTANTLY ] 
— TURNING TO STEAM 


' ww: 
My oo A. <Y 
Y NEW! Even-Flow STEAM 
Now you can be sure of a constant, steady flow of 
steam—enough to press most things without sprin- 
kling! When pressing down on heavy fabrics with old 


fashioned irons steam backs up on pressure, the flow 


es dwindles. This new G-E Even-Flow system gives the 
= right amount of steam regardless of the thickness of 
fabric. “Even-Flow” is a fundamental advance in 


steam iron design—another “first” for General Electric. 
























t 
































AT LAST there’s a steam iron that does everything you hoped it 
would do, An entirely new steam system gives an even, full flow of 
steam on any type or thickness of fabric. General Electric’s Even- 
Flow irons everything from sheers to tweeds. Converts to dry 
ironing at the flick of a button. Fabric dial is up on top, at your 


. . i lift k | | if the i ° " | G-E FEATHERWEIGHT 
fingertips. A new cord lift keeps the cord up, off the ironing boar« fe Keak att welt 
and lets you iron right or left handed. Only General Electric that does the ironing— 


and this is the lightest 
of all dry irons. Fully 
automatic. 


Even-Flow gives you so many advantages. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
STEAM IRON 





CANADIAN GENERAL Etecrtrriic COMPANY L$ a4 3-86 
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Continued from page 42 
TEA-PARTY TREATS 


TEATIME ASPARAGUS ROLLS 
12 thin slices white 1 (4-ounce) 
bread, crusts package softened 
removed 
Soft butter 
Sandwich spread 
12 drained, cooked 


asparagus spears 


pimento-flavored 
cream cheese 

V2 cup chopped 
salted nutmeats 

or parsley 

Spread with soft butter. Start 42 inch in 
from one edge and spread lightly with 
sandwich spread. Place on asparagus 
spear on the edge opposite from the 
butter and roll up tightly. Wrap and 
chill to seal buttered edge. When sealed, 
ice each roll with cheese. Roll in nuts 
and chill again. Cut in half. Makes two 
dozen. 


SERVE WITH iced tea punch. 


TUNA AND PINEAPPLE FINGER ROLLS 


1 (7-ounce) can 2 teaspoons lime 
solid-pack tuna fish juice 

2 tablespoons V4 teaspoon salt 
chopped, toasted Salad dressing 
almonds (optional) 1 dozen split 
2 tablespoons buttered small 
drained, crushed finger rolls 
pineapple Leaf lettuce 
1 bunch chopped 


watercress 


Mix the first six ingredients together 


with enough salad dressing to moisten. 
Fill split rolls and add a small ruffle of 
leaf lettuce. 

SERVE WITH oOrangeade punch. 


CHICKEN AND ALMOND ROULETTES 
1 (7-ounce) can Sour cream 
boneless chicken 6 thin slices 
V4 cup chopped, whole-wheat bread 
6 thin slices 
white bread 
Soft butter or 


margarine 


toasted almonds 

1 tablespoon chop- 
ped parsley or celery 
Vq teaspoon salt 
Drain chicken. Chop chicken and add 
almonds, parsley, salt and sour cream 
to moisten. Cut 4 small circles from each 
bread slice. Remove a 2-inch circle from 
the centre of white rounds (with the top 
of a flavoring bottle). Spread whole- 
wheat rounds with butter and a table- 
spoon of the chicken mixture. Press a 
white ring on top of each. Garnish with 
a dice of cranberry jelly. Makes two 
dozen. 

SERVE WITH hot tea and petits fours. 


TEA PARTY ASSORTMENT 
(One sandwich loaf makes 74 pieces: 
serves 12) 
Stuffed olives 
1 (4-ounce) pack- 


1 small white sand- 
wich loaf, unsliced 
V4 pound soft butter age pimento or pine- 
1 small can shrimp 
OR lobster 


4 hard-cooked eggs 


apple cream cheese 
1 small can meat OR 
fish paste 

1 (7-ounce) can Parsley, radishes, 


boneless chicken watercress 


Shrimp and Egg Triangles 

Remove the end crust of the bread. Cut 
8 thin slices. Trim the crusts and spread 
with butter. Drain shrimp and set aside 
a few for garnishing. Mash remainder 
with salt, pepper, chopped celery and 
salad dressing to moisten. Spread two 
sandwiches. 

Chop three of the hard-cooked eggs, 
flavor with curry powder and salt. Moist- 
en with salad dressing and spread be- 
tween remaining slices. Wrap and chill. 

Save rest of fillings for open-face sand- 
wiches (below). 


Pimento and Chicken Pinwheels 

Stand loaf vertically and slice length 
wise to remove bottom crust and 4 
lengthwise slices, % inch thick. Trim 
crusts and roll slices with a rolling pin. 

Spread with butter then spread two 
slices with chicken filling (mix drained, 
chopped chicken with chopped water- 
cress, seasoning and salad dressing). Set 
olives across one end of each and 
roll up firmly. Repeat with remaining 
two slices using soft cheese and gher- 
kins. Wrap and chill. 

Use leftover fillings for open-face 
sandwiches. 


Fancy Open-Face. 

Place the remainder of the loaf hori- 
zontally, cut-side down. Slice into 10 
slices ¥%s inch thick and 6 slices %4 inch 
thick. Trim the crusts. 

Cut twenty fancy shapes with small 





cookie cutters from the 10 thick slice 
Spread with butter and leftover sand 
wich fillings. Garnish shrimp filling wit! 
grated egg and a slice of olive. Garnis! 
pimento cheese with split shrimp borde: 
ed with chopped parsley. Use meat-past 
filling if mecessary and garnish wit! 
sliced radishes. 

Store open-face sandwiches on a dam] 
serviette in a shallow pan. Cover wit! 
wax paper and chill 


Cress Rolls 

Spread the six 44-inch slices with but 
ter and mayonnaise. Add watercress and 
roll up tightly. Wrap and chill. 


To serve 

Cut the four plain sandwiches into 
triangles making 16 pieces. Slice large 
rolls into eight, making 32 pinwheels 
Arrange with open-face pieces and 
watercress rolls. 

Garnish plate with fresh nasturtiums 


RAISIN AND MINT SANDWICHES 
1 (4-ounce) pack- Cream 
age pineapple-fla- 12 slices raisin OR 
mixed fruit bread 
Soft butter OR 


celery margarine 


vored cream cheese 


V2 cup chopped 


1 tablespoon 
chopped mint leaves 


Cream the cheese, add celery, mint leaves 


and cream to moisten. Spread between 
buttered bread. Trim crusts and cut in 
fingers. 

SERVE WITH iced tea and lemon. @ 














1 package of Creamettes . 


4 Ib. process cheese 
(grate or cut into cubes) 
1 cup of milk 


green pepper 
\% tsp. black pepper 
I can of Spam, cut into 12 
4-inch-thick slices 


about 15 minutes. Serves six. 


Picnic Casserole 


1 10-o0z. can of mushroom or celery 
condensed cream-style soup 


1 tbsp. each: chopped onion, 


Cook Creamettes according to general direc- 
tions. Combine soup, milk, green pepper, onion 
and pepper. Place over low heat. Add cheese 
and stir occasionally until cheese is melted, 
then mix cooked Creamettes with cheese sauce. 
Pour 4 of this mixture into 144-quart casse- 
role, cover with 6 slices of Spam. Add balance 
of mixture. Top with 6 more slices of Spam. 
Refrigerate, and when ready to serve, place in 
oven at about 325° F. about 30 minutes, or 
until sauce is bubbling. May also be baked 
immediately without refrigeration at 325° F. 
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@ picnic for Mother, too ! 


Here’s a quick ’n easy dish that can be prepared 
in your spare time, in the morning or the 

day before. Then let the family bake and serve 

it, while you take a holiday from cooking chores! 


Just see how simple the recipe is. 





__*MENU- 
™ PICNIC CASSEROLE 
eel §=TOSSED SALAD 
a e GARLIC BREAD ICED TEA 

COOKIES ICE CREAM 
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How to shop with Chatelaine 


Want to solve a sticky problem 
or peel a peach? This water conditioner 


will help you with both 


AVE YOU EVER 


Rinsed your finest crystal without raising a sparkle? 


washed your hair and had it feel as sticky after? 


n it 


Hard water can cause complicated problems. The minerals 
combine with soaps and detergents to form film which clings to clothes, 
diapers, dishes. bathtubs—anything which must be washed. Soft water 
may be troublesome too, for here certain soluble minerals in combina- 
tion with soap or detergent can cause “rust” stains on clothes. 

One water conditioner ap- 
: plied for Seal of Approval with 
)” P the claim that it not only pre- 


vents these problems but even 


) redissolves wash film which has 
JO accumulated on clothes. To test 
AW) : 
AD Ag that claim. we used the powder 


on a regular laundry without 
adding soap or detergent. As 


the powder itself has no sudsing 


NE rita Fa whe n suds appe are d 
iy y after a few minutes’ washing, it 

Cth : 
aL was proof that old soap or de- 


tergent had been released from 
the clothes. Intensive laboratory 
{ research bore out this and the 


—=—1 | other claims which had been 


made for the product. 





One of its more unusual new uses is in peeling peaches, apricots 
or tomatoes for canning or freezing. The powder is completely non- 
toxic. When added in the proportion of one half cup per gallon of 
boiling water. it not only decreases peeling time. but gives a_better- 
looking fruit and higher retention of vitamin C than other methods of 
peeling. An additional two teaspoonsful in each gallon of cooling water 
prevents the peaches from browning—timely information for this sea- 
son’s preserving! 

We are pleased to add to our growing list of Chatelaine Institute Seal 
Approval holders the name of CaLGoN WATER CONDITIONER. 


—_ 





Holders of Chatelaine Institute Seal of ©! SEAL OF \m 


Approval — August 1958. S\APPROVAL 
B__X/ 

STITU 
Silknit Lingerie—nylon, 


Arborite #6 Instant Mil-ko 





Arborite #10 

Arborite Twin-Trim 

sencon Polythene 
Housewares 

B. F. Goodrich Spongex 
Carpet Cushion 

Blue Ribbon Spices, 
Extracts and Baking 
Powder 

Bonus Ravioli Dinner 

Calgon 

Canadian Armature 
Electro Maid Heaters, 
#1333BT, #1306AT and 
#1337DL Deluxe 

Chan Sponge Mop #10 

Culligan Automatic 
Water Softener 

Dominion Domolite 

Dominion Inlaid Linoleums 

Dominion Marboleum 

Dominion Vinyl] Tile 

Duralay—Rug Underlay 

Easy Automatic Washer 
DCW 

Elna Supermatic Sewing 
Machine 

Formfit Foundation 
Garments 

Gerber Baby Foods 

Glenfoam Sweater 
Shampoo 

Harding Carpets 

Hi-Flo Chocolate Syrup 

Instant Chocolate Mil-ko 
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Instant Vi-Tone 

Kirsch of Canada, 
Drapery Hardware, 
Venetian and Vertical 
Blinds 

Kool-Aid 

Knitking Home Knitting 
Machine 

Lloyd Baby Carriages 
and Stroller: 

London Lassie Shirts 

Melmac Trademark 

Modernfoli Doors 
Spacemaster and 
Custom-Line 

Nobility Plat 

O’Cedar Instant Cream 
Furniture Polish 

O’Cedar Mops 
Nylon 4-way 
#7 Nylon Mop 
#73 Buff Mop 

Peerless Rugs—Peercrest, 
Peertweeds and 
Peertwist 

Prestige Furniture Wax 

Princess China 

Pure Barbados Fancy 
Bulk Molasses 

Red Rose Teas, Coffees, 
and Instant Coffee 

Revere Ware 

Royal Doulton Bone 
China and Earthenware 

Sanitized Process 
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Terylene and Blendene 

Singer Guaranteed Bunk 
Beds and Singer Bridge 
Set #540 

Softie Diaper Rinse 

Spam 

Success Heavy Duty 
Paste ax 

Success Paste Floor Wax 

Success Self-Polishing 
Liquid Floor Wax 

Sunworthy Pre-Pasted 
Wallpaper 

Tex-made Combed 
Percale, Colonial and 
Homestead Sheets and 
Pillow Slips 

Toastmaster IB14 Auto- 
matic 2-slice Toaster 

Toastmaster IB16 Power- 
matic 2-slice Toaster 


Trysson Dinette Furniture 


Viceroy Household Gloves 

Viceroy Housewares 

Viceroy Rubber Fruit- 
Jar Rings 

Vilas Branded Furniture 
with Vila-Seal Finish 

Vi-Tone Hasty Fudge 
and Icing Mix 

Wabasso Hostess Percale, 
Anniversary, Family 
and Muslin Sheets and 
Pillow Slips 

Zero Cold Water Soap 














on the 





ou 


INGREDIENTS: Blue Ribbon Red Label Tea Bags 


Boiling Water 

Ice Cubes 

Sugar to Taste 

Make double strength tea in the usual fashion (Blue 
Ribbon Red Label Tea Bags in a warmed pot, pour 
briskly boiling water, allow to steep for five minutes), 
pour tea into glasses piled high with ice cubes. 
Garnish with lemon wedges and mint leaves. 


METHOD: 


Blue Ribbon Red Zabel Tea Bags 


are full weight! 





Brooke Bond Canada Limited 


DISTRIBUTORS 
TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
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"SIX oclock 
feet” 





can go dancing 
fonight 


Sizzling summer pavements? .. . 
Feet burning, throbbing with 
fatigue? 

Try this 1-2-3 treatment with 
cooling, soothing Absorbine Jr. 

1. Stroke Absorbine Jr. generously 
over hot, swollen muscles. Ah-h-h! 
Feel the burn cool down! 

2. Massage Absorbine Jr. into skin— 
to stimulate local circulation. 
Wiggle and tug toes for 30 seconds. 

3. Rest! Elevate your feet—for 5 
minutes—to help Absorbine Jr.’s 
benefits to work fully. 

Thus quickly, Absorbine Jr.’s medi- 

cally recognized benefits can rest your 

feet ...make them feel alive again. 

When summer foot fatigue lays you 

low, get Absorbine Jr... . wherever 

drugs are sold. 


Absorbine Jr. 


“Gets you back on your feet!” 





W. F. Young, Inc. 
Montreal 19, P.Q. 








Suddenly she’s fourteen and can’t stand... 


your hats. . 


teachers... the way you buy bananas! 


Misunderstood Ey 


mothers 


of the world \ 


unite 


By Rita Eng A 


AM thirty-eight years old, reason- 

ably attractive, of average intelli- 
gence, mild-mannered, with conservative 
tastes in clothes, food, activities, the 
arts. In fact, I have always—uwuntil now 
—been led to believe that I am a pleas- 
ant, rather ordinary sort of person. Now 
I have a fourteen-year-old daughter and 
suddenly I feel like some extreme version 
of Stella Dallas. The only acceptable 
thing I have done for six months is not 
wear ostrich feathers. 

I puff when I smoke cigarettes, I drink 
beer out of cans. I wear red dresses 
(and yellow dresses and green dresses!). 
I talk much too loudly (or not loudly 
enough), laugh too hard (or give sickly 
smiles), think I know how everything is 
done nowadays (or don’t know the first 
thing about anything important). I wear 
the wrong color of lipstick, call police- 
men “officer,” put chili sauce on scram- 
bled eggs in public. I say “cool” when 
I really mean “tough.” I once talked to 
a book salesman at the front door in 
my bare feet. I am afraid of horses. 
I do such criminal things as taking the 
telephone receiver off the hook while I 
nap, complain to complaint departments 
about unsatisfactory merchandise and 
refuse to accept rotten bananas at the 
grocery store. I lower myself gently 
into swimming pools instead of diving 
into them. And this, it seems, is even 
worse than liking to dance to the Purple 
People Eater. 

In short, I was just about to get my- 
self some army camouflage material for 
my next season’s wardrobe when I dis- 
covered something else instead. Some- 
thing to reform me? No. Something to 
reform my fourteen-year-old daughter? 
No. I discovered a book, a book more 
comforting than anything the child psy- 
chologists ever wrote to assuage the 
anguish in the breasts of mothers. Un- 
fortunately this book is not generally 
available. It was written by me when 
I was fourteen years old. 

I found the book at Mother’s not long 
ago, tucked away in a box with old 


. your small talk with her 


! 


— 
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snapshots, locks of baby hair, an ortho- 
dontic retainer I used to wear on my 
teeth and one of those autobiographies 
I was always writing for some English 
class. The book was called simply, Jour- 
nal of My Real Self. I had a five-year 
diary at the time, I remember, but all I 
could ever think of to record on those 
narrow little lines was the weather, the 
temperature and the fortunes of my 
private war with chocolate. My real self 
was evidently so unique that it needed 
the wide-open spaces of a household ac- 
count book in which to unfold, expand, 
bewail, rejoice and resolve. 

On the first page, in fact, I encoun- 
tered a unique resolution. It read, “Re- 
solved: that I will never be too busy to 
look at a sunset.” Then followed sev- 
eral pages of explanation. It seems that 
I had been asked to set the table for 
dinner and, in the process of getting 
the silverware out of the drawer in the 
dining room, I noticed that the world 
looked as if it were situated in a glass 
of iced tea. I rushed outdoors to find 
the sky awash with amber light and all 
the green world strange and waiting. I 
couldn’t have been out there more than 
twenty minutes when suddenly a great 
caterwauling arose in the house. It was 
my mother, urging me to come in at once 
and finish setting the table. I tried to 
explain to her what I was doing, even 
urged her to come outside and see for 
herself. To which she replied, “If I 
took time out to stand and gape at every 
pretty sunset that comes along, no one 
would get anything to eat in this house.” 

I could almost feel the old despair and 
bafflement rise up in me again as I read 
that passage. Until I recalled the morn- 
ing, not so long ago, when my own 
fourteen-year-old, dispatched to the gar- 
bage can with a large package of gar- 
bage, stopped stock-still in the middle of 
the back yard and stood there, head 
cocked, eyes vague. 

“What are you doing? It’s going to 
drip!” I bawled out the kitchen window. 

“The birds, Mother. Listen to them!” 





At which point the soggy newspape 
gave way, and the package disintegrate: 
into a mélange of egg shells and coffe: 
grounds. 

“See!” I yelled. “Now clean that uy 
or the place will be swarming with flies. 
And that was the end of the birds. 

It became apparent to me as I read 
that it’s even worse for a fourteen-year- 
old’s mother to try to be up-to-date than 
to be sadly old-fashioned. I read the fol- 
lowing in my Journal: “If Mother says 
just one more time that she thinks The 
Music Goes Round and Round is a cute 
number, I think I shall scream. By the 
time a tune gets to be number one on 
the hit parade, it's dead. Over. Done. 
Finished.” 

I was also driven to distraction when- 
ever she or Dad said “nertz” instead of 
“nuts,” or interjected into the conversa- 
tion the phrase, “Wanna buy a duck?” 
Actually, I suppose those things were no 
worse than replying, “After a while, croc- 
odile” to a child who has just said, 
“See you later.” 

One resolution I encountered in my 
Journal which I fervently hope, even 
now, I shall never have to break, is one 
that involves never wearing an Empress 
Eugénie hat. Evidently Mother wore her 
Empress Eugénie hat a year or so too 
long (those were Depression years, re- 
member), and the ridiculous tilt of the 
hat and those ridiculous feathers were 
responsible, I gathered, for my trying to 
walk several paces behind her whenever 
we went downtown together. Oh, she had 
other clothes I disapproved of too—a 
print dress I can’t remember. It was 
described in the Journal simply as “that 
vomitous print.” And a pair of shoes I 
well remember. I called them “old-lady 
shoes.” She bought them in one of those 
sore-feet shoe stores that feature arch 
supports and bunion removers in_ the 
window; and she could see no earthly 
reason why she shouldn’t wear them 
downtown shopping, along with her 
Empress Eugénie hat. 

I feel a littlhe smug on the clothes 
score, however; I have two outfits of 
which my daughter approves. One is a 
pale blue-and-white-checked gingham 
shirtwaist dress, and if I wear this with 
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“Taste Treats famous 
for Quality” 









For new and different ways 
to serve, write — 

JACKY 

P.O. BOX 82, 

KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


RAYMOND’S NUT SHOPS LIMITED, KITCHENER, ONTARIO 

















Everybody wants 


TUMS 


for fast relief from 


HEARTBURN...GAS 
ACID INDIGESTION 


Still only 10¢ for a roll of 12 tablets. 
And the money-saving 3-roll pack lets 
each Tums user in your family carry 
his own roll, 





TUMS CONTAIN NO SODA 
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simple white pumps and no hat, she is 
pleased to be seen with me. The other 
is a plain black wool dress, and if I 
wear this with pearls, simple black 
pumps and no hat, she is pleased to be 
seen with me. 

So of course when I visit her school 
for one reason or another, or go to 
Home and School meetings or attend 
Parents’ Night at the Church Mice group, 
I wear one of those outfits. Even so, I 
either beam too much or look bored at 
such events. I talk too long or too loud, 
or too fake-nice to the teacher, or may- 
be I even talk to the wrong teacher. And 
I snoop; evidently I look snoopy in all 
schools and churches. 

It makes me a little sad too, since, 
according to my Journal, I had resolved 
never to embarrass my children when I 
Visited their schools. According to my 
Journal, in my fourteenth year my 
mother once visited my French class at 
the high school. First of all she arrived 
three minutes late to the class, and I 
had expressly requested that if she must 
visit she be there when the bell rang. 
Then of course she didn’t know what to 
do. She just stood vaguely outside the 
door where everyone could see her, ges- 
turing or waving or something, and fi- 
nally ticking with her fingernails on the 
window in the door until Mile. Carpen- 
ter saw her and invited her in. Then of 
course she had to be introduced to the 
class and had to say something “charm- 
ing”’—and in French, of all things. And 
then she sat in the back of the room 
beaming. And after class she had to go 
around and finger and stare at all the 
French maps and exhibits and things. 
And finally she said in a terribly loud 
voice to Mile. Carpenter that yes, she 
could still read a little French but as far 
as even attempting to conjugate the 
verb avoir . Poor Mother! Is there 
anything worse than trying to drum up 
a little rapport with some strange French 
teacher? 

Maybe. Maybe it’s trying to convince 
a fourteen-year-old girl that there are 
exceptions to every rule, that people are 
human, that boorishness and speaking up 
for one’s own rights are not synonymous. 
My daughter thinks it’s a sin to return 
things to stores, to incur fines on library 
books, to have nothing smaller than a 
twenty-dollar bill if you happen to be 
on a bus or in a dime store. 

“Just tell the man your mother didn’t 
like it. That’s all. Get your money 
back,” I tell her. 

“Mother!” she breathes in horror. “I 
won't do it. He'll think I’m insane!” 

She won’t even go with me to take 
lessons in returning goods, dealing with 
complaint departments or not getting 
gypped in the first place. But then, ac- 
cording to my Journal, the most humili- 
ating thing that happened to me during 
the week of August 15, 1933, was when 
my mother tried to talk a salesclerk into 
giving her a remnant price on three and 
a quarter yards of yellow dotted swiss in 
my presence. 

And so I am full of new insight now. 
New confidence. New peace of mind. 
And I am not going to buy that army 
camouflage material. Or stick my head 
in the oven. Or retire to my room in the 
evenings. I’m going to go on believing 
that I am normal in every way. Even a 
little above normal perhaps. For after 
all, how many thirty-eight-year-olds have 
the intelligence and foresight to provide 
themselves with their own guide to the 
fourteen-year-old mind? @ 





It’s the last word in comfort and 
convenience, with its 9 cubic feet 
Refrigerator, 6'3” Freezer, and 
Electric Range with separate 
cooking-top ... all “BILT-IN”... 
in your choice of Stainless Steel, 
Antique Copper, or Pastel 





GILSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
GUELPH LIMITED ONTARIO 
Also a Complete line of Warm-Air Furnaces, 
for Oil, Gas or Solid Fuels—Avtomatic and 


Wringer-type Washers — Clothes Dryers — 
Freezers and Refrigerators. 


JUST LOOK THIS ONE OVER! 


Here's something 
EXCITINGLY NEW 
IN KITCHENS 


Colors. All three units are just the 
utmost in luxury and efficiency 
— besides being the finest- 
quality, lowest price “Built-In” 
installation anywhere. BE SURE 
to write, TODAY, for our new 
Illustrated Booklet, in colors. 














elie — a er See, 
GILSON MANFG, CO, LTD., GUELPH, ONT. | 
| Please send your new Booklet, in full color, 
| “How to Plan an Elegant Kitchen”, with prices 
and specifications (25¢ enclosed), 

| NAME. —_——— - 

; ic itscncociitiiiitnteiinitia caine 

| C-8-58  ---------- -enaenamsoeesenee==-=--------~ 

(Town or City) (Province) 











Find your own good looks 


If you want to learn new ways to wear 
your hair, to apply make-up skilfully. shape 
your brows and lips into a prettier expres- 
sion or re-shape your figure, send now for 


a Beauty Analysis. 


To obtain Chatelaine’s new complete 
course in beauty, just fill in the coupon 
below and mail it in to us. We will mail 
back to you a detailed questionnaire. 


When you've filled in your questionnaire 
send it back to us with one dollar. Do not 
send money with this coupon. On the basis 
of all the information given on your ques- 
tionnaire Chatelaine will prepare a detailed 


beauty analysis for you. 





—------- 5 


: 
Chatelaine 

Beauty Clinic 

j 481 University Ave., Toronto. 

| Please send me a beauty question- 
| naire so that I can get a personal- 
ized beauty analysis. 

L 
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CHATELAINE SAYS MAKE IT FROM A PATTERN 






GO GAY IN SCARLET 


2546: At a teen-age party or more grown- 





up country hoe-down, you'll enjoy 






dancing in this gay, full-skirted dress. 






The pattern includes a puff-sleeved 






version with heart-shaped neckline. 






If you like the informal western flavor, 






make it in a colorful cotton print with 






contrasting cummerbund. Trim 






neckline, armholes. skirt tiers with 






a double row of rickrack braid. 






For an altogether different and much 
dressier look make it in solid- 






colored velveteen. Sapphire blue with 





green sash—or ruby red with pink. 






Wear matching pumps or T-straps, 






and a velvet bow in your hair. 









Sizes are 11 to 18. Price, 50 cents. 









Order from your Simplicity 





pattern dealer, or from the Pattern Department, 





Chatelaine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, 
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New Kotex napkins with the Kimlon centre 
protect better, protect longer. Now Kotex adds the Kimlon centre to increase absorbency, to keep 


stains from going through. With this inner fabric, the Kotex napkin stays even softer, holds its shape for 
perfect fit. Choose Kotex—the name you know best—in this smart new package. Three absorbencies—Regular, 


Super... and Junior Kotex for the Junior Miss. 


KOTEX and KIMLON are trademarks of Kimberly-Clark Corporation of Canada Limited. 

















MENSTRUAL PAIN 





It's downright foolish to suffer in 
silence every month. Let Midol’s 
3-way action bring you complete 
relief from functional menstrual 
distress. Just take a Midol tablet 
with a glass of water. . . that’s 
all. Midol relieves cramps, eases 
headacheand chases the “‘blues”’. 



































a, 
All Drugstores 
have Midol 

































25¢ PACKAGE 


Mrs. Helen Graham, Dept 8-88 

Sterling Drug Mfg Ltd. 

Windsor, Ontario 

Please send me (in plain wrapper) one 25¢ 
package of MIDOL. | enclose 10¢ t ver cost 
of mailing and handling. 














NAME 






ADDRESS... 





PROV 

















Offer expires Dec. 31, 1958 


CITY 


50 








Summer living’s easier if... 


1. You line kitchen shelves with ad- 
hesive-backed plastic sheets. These come 
in a variety of colors and patterns, and 
are washable. Line drawers too. 

2. You sort out the jumble of knives 
and gadgets in kitchen drawers by hang- 
ing them on a magnetic bar handy to 
your work area. Bars range in price 
from $1.59 to $4.95, depending on size 
and strength of the magnet. They're 
available in the housewares sections of 
most department stores or in hardware 
stores. 

3. Instead of shaking a mop out the 
window, you run the nozzle of the vac- 
uum cleaner over it. 

4. You save steps by pinning a paper bag 
to your apron to collect litter. Handy 
after a party. 


Makes wallpaper washable 

Look for wallpaper sealers the next 
time you visit a paint shop. Sprayed or 
rolled on wallpaper, they make it wash- 
able and stain-resistant. 


Paint over porcelain scars 

Cover chipped scars on porcelain ap- 
pliances, sinks, etc., with a liquid porce- 
lain paint available at most hardware 
stores. Keep a touch-up bottle handy, 
too. 


Picture marks on walls 


Tack a small cork low on the back 
of picture frames to prevent a dark 
outline forming on the wall. 


Chocolate ice-cream stains 

First sponge stain with dry-cleaning 
fluid, then cool water. If garment is 
washable, launder in hot water and soap 
or detergent. If stain persists, apply di- 
luted solution of appropriate bleach: 
1 tablespoon chlorine per cup of water 
on white or colorfast cottons and linens; 
2 tablespoons of 3-percent hydrogen 
peroxide per cup of water on silk, wool, 
rayon, acetate, delicate sheer synthetics, 
embossed finishes or drip-dry garments. 


Play safe with electricity 

1. Look for Canadian Standards Associ- 
ation (CSA) label, monogram or approv- 
al on manufactwrer’s electrical-appliance 


nameplate. This is your assurance of 
safety. 
2. Have wiring done with approved 


material and by a competent electrician. 
3. Keep portable cords away from water 
or dampness. 


4. Don’t run extension cords under rugs, 





over nails or around pipes and radiators. 
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Helps You 


Clean House 


5. Be certain power is off before you 
touch exposed wires. 


Prepare for canning 

sealers for cracks or 
chips on the rim; discard any that are 
damaged. Buy new metal screw bands 
to replace bent, corroded or warped 
bands. Be sure that clamps on spring- 
top sealers snap into position easily. 
Metal lids lined with sealing compound 
should not be used a second time. Wash 
sealers in hot suds and rinse 
hot water. Invert to drain. 


Check glass 


in clear 


Straw handbags and shoes 


Light or natural-colored straw hand- 
bags and shoes can usually be cleaned at 
home satisfactorily. First test an incon- 
spicuous area to be sure of results. Then 
work up a stiff lather of 44 cup mild 
soap or detergent and | cup cool water. 
Apply only the lather with a cloth or 
old toothbrush. Wipe with a damp cloth. 
For quick touch-ups use art gum eraser. 


Caution on foil 


Although foil does an excellent job 
in catching messy spillovers in the oven, 
certain precautions should be taken with 
gas ovens or electric ovens with a closed- 
element system: Never cover the entire 
bottom of these ovens with foil as this 
interferes with heat circulation and pre- 
vents proper cooking. Use a piece only 
slightly larger than the pan or dish and 
place on the rack below the one you 
are baking on. 


Know your air conditioner 


About once a month, an air-condition- 
ing filter will need to be cleaned. Always 
pull out the plug first. Depending on the 
model, remove either front or top casing 
of the unit. If the filter is permanent 
(metal-mesh type) wash in warm suds, 
dry and replace. If it is disposable, in- 
stall a new filter. Wipe the oily film off 
the fan blades with a cloth wrung out 
of detergent solution. 
dry. 


Rinse and wipe 
Oil the fan-motor bearings regu- 
larly as directed by manufacturer. 

If flies or mosquitoes are entering the 
room, check the seal around the window 
and cabinet for possible air leaks. 

Be careful to use only the fan, rather 
than entire cooling system when out- 
side temperature drops below 60 to 65 
degrees (see manufacturer’s instructions). 
If cooling cycle is used below these tem- 
peratures ice may form and 
efficient and noisy operation. 


cause in- 


In the spring have conditioner cleaned, 
checked and oiled by a reliable service- 
man @ 
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YOUR ALLERGY AND YOU 


Continued from page 20 


may develop severe complications that 
will affect his whole future life. 


Are men more susceptible 
than women? 


One has just about as much trouble 
with allergy as the other. 


Is allergy catching? 


No. A_ person might be squeamish 
about touching someone with eczema ot 
about getting in the way of a hay-fever 
sneeze. But he cannot catch it. 


What inhalants—things you 
breathe—cause symptoms? 

These may be: pollens (from grasses, 
flowering plants); dusts 
(house dust, occupational dusts, insect 


weeds, trees, 


dusts); mold spores; animal danders (skin 
or hair shed by dogs, cats, horses, rab- 
bits, or other animals); feathers (as in 
feather pillows); cosmetics and hair lo- 
tions (orris root, cornstarch, gums and 
perfumes); insecticide sprays; miscellane- 
ous (as kapok, silk, wool, certain chemi- 
cals and tobacco). 


What kinds of dust are major 
allergy causes? 


The very worst offender is a house dust 
that you cannot even see. It is made up 
of an endless variety of minute particu- 
late matter that can be found in any 
household, no matter how immaculate, 
with the aid of a microscope. 

Chiefly, house dust comes from the 
“big three”: overstuffed furniture; mat- 
tresses; rugs. But all sorts of other things 
contribute, such as bedding, clothing, 
face powder, pets, feathers, kapok, facial 
tissue, flour, books and so on. And there 
is “just plain” dust. 


What foods most commonly 
cause trouble? 


It's hard to say, because foods are a 
highly individual problem. However, if 
every food that ever caused an allergy 
were stored in a vast warehouse, there 
would probably be the biggest supplies 
of: egg, milk, wheat, fish, nuts, peas, 
beans, potatoes, onion, garlic, chocolate 
and certain fruits. 

Egg, wheat and milk are usually more 
prominent causes because they are so 
prevalent in the daily diet. 


When are foods usually the most 
important factor? 


Foods are paramount under the age 
of twelve months. They are particularly 
important in skin allergies, gastro-intes- 
tinal allergy, and hives at any age. Foods 
tend to diminish in importance in res- 
piratory allergies after the age of four 
or five, but should by no means be dis- 
counted. 


Can you be allergic to a food 
you think you’ve never eaten? 


Yes. A child may be sensitized in 
utero, i.e., prior to birth by foods the 
mother has eaten during the latter months 
of pregnancy. Or, first exposure may 
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have been masked or hidden. as in a 
canned food or a casserole dish. so that 
you might not realize you had had the 


food before. 


Do “female functions” have a 
bearing on allergy in women? 


Resistance seems to be lower during 
the menstrual cycle. Pregnancy often 
affects allergic symptoms, but the effect 
can be either for better or worse. Occa- 
sionally, complete relief is experienced 


at this time; sometimes symptoms 
change. Hay fever may become exagger- 
ated during pregnancy. 


Can one be allergic to heat 
or cold? 


It is possible to get hives from taking 
a cold shower, from swimming in cold 
water, or from walking in cold wind 
Individuals allergic to heat or cold can 
be affected by a very sudden rise or drop 
in temperature 


Can artificial methods be used 
to practice avoidance? 


Yes. Some things that cannot be re- 
moved can be toned down. You can con- 
trol the dust on the furniture by “dust 
proofing”; reduce pollens by using win 
dow filters; protect yourself from th 
linty particles of your mattress and box 
springs by using allergen-proof encasings: 
guard your skin from soap irritation by 
using “soapless” substitutes; and so on. 

When your allergic symptoms are res- 
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‘were no object 





It’s Simplicity itselfi—-when you make the children’s clothes (and your own! ). It’s so 


easy to get an “expensive” look—and a perfect fit—when you choose Simplicity Printed 


Patterns. Every piece of every pattern is marked with such clear directions, it’s like 


having an expert advise you at every step. Even if you’ve never sewed, you’ll be 


surprised how successful you'll be with these (or any other) Simplicity Patterns! 
Big sister, Simplicity Pattern 2634. Little sister, 2632. Mother, 2617. 


FASHION IS Simplicit 
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SIMPLICITY PATTERN CO. INC. 
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SO EASILY—IN MINUTES 





NESTLE COLORINSE 
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glamorous color-highlights and silken 
sheen, Removes dulling soap ‘film 
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shampoos! 10 beautiful shades. 39¢ 
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piratory, try to avoid smoke and fumes 
when you can; and try not to cough or 
blow too hard or too much, for con- 
stantly irritated membranes cannot heal. 

This same attention to avoiding irrita- 
tions applies to skin allergy as well. In 
the case of contact allergy, complete 
avoidance is the only sure method, al- 
though reducing exposure and using pro- 
tective measures (as ointments that coat 
the skin, rubber gloves) will help. 


In what way might 
antihistamines be dangerous? 


Since drowsiness is a_ possible side 
effect, they may dull your reactions and 
make it unsafe for you to perform cer- 
tain tasks, such as driving. To very small 
children they are so toxic that they 
actually can cause death if taken in ex- 
WARNING: Keep all 
antihistamines out of children’s reach. 
Give only prescribed dosage, at prescrib- 
ed intervals. 


cessive amounts. 


What is the proper way to 
blow your nose? 


This is not a silly question. Many are 
the people with hay fever or a cold who 
have brought on a sinus infection simply 
by blowing their noses too hard. This 
forces mucus up into the sinuses and ear 
tubes by creating increased pressure. 

The proper way to blow your nose is 
with the very lightest pressure, one nos- 
tril at a time. Overcoughing, too, espe- 
cially during an asthma attack, further 
irritates already inflamed membranes. 
Clearing the throat gently is advised. 


How should the bedroom be 
furnished ? 


This is taken up separately because 
the bedroom of the person with respira- 
tory allergies is more important than any 
other room in the house. 

First, the bedroom has more dust- 
creating things in it than any other room. 
Second, if you spend your sleeping hours 
in a room that is dust-free, you can bet- 
ter tolerate the twenty-four-hour cycle. 

The bedroom should be treated as a 
unit; that is, everything must be taken 
into consideration with nothing over- 
looked. Beds, chairs, tables, and dressers 
should be of simple wood or metal con- 
struction. The ideal type of bed for the 
allergic person is a platform frame bed 
with a smooth-surface latex-foam mat- 
tress that has washed and treated ticking. 

Use no antiques with a lot of carving, 
nor the ruffles and flounces that usually 
go with them. No upholstered furniture, 
of course, or heavy draperies, or carpets 
are permitted. 

Confine the decorative touches to 
things you absolutely have to have, such 
as lamps, jewel case, tissue box, waste 
basket. 


Who should clean the house? 


If you must be in the house when it is 
being cleaned, or if you must do the 
cleaning, wear a face mask. A simple 
gauze mask, which can be purchased 
in many drugstores, may suffice for 
some people; sometimes it helps to wet 
it. 

Why shouldn't pets be kept in 
the house? 


Pet dogs, cats, and birds are serious 
causes of respiratory allergy. They spread 


their dander about the house, on the fur- 
niture, on the rugs, on your clothes. The 
vacuum cleaner cannot keep ahead of it. 

Besides contributing to house dust, 
these beloved animals are dust catchers 
themselves. They hold it in their fur and 
feathers. 


What are some driving 


“don'ts”? 

Don’t drive when you have been taking 
many allergy pills. 

Don't drive when you are having an 
attack. 

Don't drive with 
rectly on you. 


draft blowing di- 


Can menstruation affect 
allergies? 


Infrequently, symptoms have been 
known to increase at this time, particu- 
larly hay fever, hives and migraine head- 
ache. 


What rules should be observed 
during pregnancy? 


Besides all of the many rules for a 
healthy and happy pregnancy, you should 
observe a few special ones. 

Naturally you should give special at- 
tention to your general health and well- 
being. Adhere carefully to your allergy 
program, avoiding and controlling known 
offenders. 

If you are being desensitized, keep up 
your injections. However, tell your al- 
lergy doctor during the early months of 
your pregnancy that you are “expecting.” 
Good allergy practice generally indicates 
a more cautious approach during this 
period. Toward the end of your preg- 
nancy, about the last six weeks, injections 
may be discontinued until after the birth 
of your child. 

In addition to paying very careful heed 
to a nutritious pregnancy diet, avoid ex- 
cesses of any foods. There are many 
stories about pregnant women who go on 
food binges. Don’t! If you find that you 
crave one certain thing all the time, talk 
yourself out of it—or cook it thoroughly. 
Why? Because by eating too much of any 
one thing, especially during the last three 
months of pregnancy, it is possible to 
transmit allergy to your newborn. This 
seems to be particularly true of egg. Keep 
your diet well balanced, rotating it as 
much as possible. 


When should you have your 
baby? 


If at all possible, try to plan your baby 
for your “best” time of year. For ex- 
ample, a ragweed patient would be ill 
advised to have her baby in August or 
September. Or a woman with recurrent 
infections would not be in the best health 
for delivery during the winter months 
when her resistance is low. 

An attack of asthma, for instance, 
could provide complications at birth. 
The feeling of anxiety might make de- 
livery a little more difficult. You have to 
lie flat for a time after the baby is born, 
too, which is mighty uncomfortable when 
you are wheezing. Also, allergy medicine 
could interfere with proper rest. 


Should the baby be breast fed? 


Allergy doctors and pediatricians rec- 
ommend it. Aside from the standard psy- 
chological reasons regarding emotional 
benefit to mother and child, there is a 
medical explanation too. Because if the 
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Do freckles prevent you 
from being beautiful? 
Start using Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream today. It 
gently lightens and leaves 
the skin smooth, soft and 
clearer. It is more than 
a freckle cream. Thou- 
sands of girls, women and 
men all over the world have used it for 
years. A good complexion always adds a 
charm to your personality. 





Distributed by: 


LAURENTIAN AGENCIES LTD. 
429 St. Jean Baptiste St. Montreal 
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52P 222 Front St. E., Toronto 
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infant is breast fed, it is less apt to 
develop early allergies. Thus the baby 
will be given a better start in life. 

The breast-fed baby is more apt to 
escape eczema than the bottle-fed baby. 
Allergy to cow’s milk is so common in 
infants, particularly when there is a his- 
tory of allergy in the family, that breast 
feeding is always the desired choice. If 
any symptoms show up in the baby, the 
mother’s diet can be adjusted by the 
doctor. 


Is there any relation between 
“change of life” and allergy? 

During the female menopause, mi- 
graine headaches and hives occur fairly 
often. The change in the endocrine bal- 
ance during this period predisposes emo- 
tional upsets too, which could influence 
the severity of the allergy 

After men pass the “change of life” 
phase, their allergy symptoms tend to 
diminish. 


Can allergy in my child be 
prevented? 


Not the predisposition, or tendency to 
react. But if you do have an allergic 
child, you can prevent the allergy from 
becoming a serious threat to his future 
by prompt consultation with a doctor 
trained in this specialized field 

If your child has eczema, you may 
actually be able to save him from devel- 
oping hay fever or asthma 
every three children with eczema develop 


[Two out of 


respiratory allergies later on, unless the 
foresighted parents obtain medical assis- 
tance and follow the doctor's recom 


mendations. 


At what age can my child begin 
treatment? 


At any age. No child, or infant, is too 
young. The parent who, under the guise 
of sympathy for the child, doesn’t want 
to “put him through all that nuisance” 
is not facing up to his best interests. 


What are some specific ways that 
I can protect my child from 
allergic ills? 

Here, for your quick and convenient 
appraisal, is a brief review, a sort of 
capsule rehash, of nine specific steps rec- 
ommended by a famous specialist in 
pediatric allergy. 

1. Don't eat excessive amounts of raw 
and lightly cooked foods when pregnant 

2. Be conservative about the age at 
which you start your baby on solids and 


other new foods 





CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS ? 


Be sure to notify us at least six 
weeks in advance — otherwise you 
will likely miss copies. Give us both 
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notify your local postmaster by 
filling out a post office change-of- 


address card. 
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3. When introducing a new food into 
an infant's diet, be sure it is well cooked. 
Offer it in small amounts at regular 
intervals and never force. 

4. Introduce new foods one at a time 
and several days apart, so that if allergic 
symptoms do appear the offender can be 
more easily identified. 

5. When furnishing a nursery or child’s 
room, choose synthetics if possible: mat- 
tress of foam rubber, blankets of various 
man-made fibres. Avoid heavy silk or 
wool draperies and loosely woven car- 


pets, furniture covered with porous ma- 
terial and filled with feathers or cotton 
linters, fuzzy stuffed toys. 

6. When a child is ill or convalescing 
give him only well-cooked foods in small 
amounts and don’t introduce new dishes. 
Beware of large quantities of fresh-fruit 
juices and eggnogs. 

Don't use insecticides containing 
pyrethrum in the home, as this ingredient 
appears to be a potent allergen closely 
related to ragweed pollen. 

8. When feasible, antibiotic medica- 


tion given by mouth is preferable to in- 
jections, and less likely to cause drug 
sensitivities. 

9. Be alert for early allergic symptoms 
and begin treatment promptly. @ 


From the new book Your Allergy and 
You by Kay Kempton Haydock. Copy 
right © 1958. By Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Inc. By permission of the pub- 
lishers. Book available in Canada 
through George J M< Leod, Ltd.., 
Toronto. 
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“WASH AS WOOL...IF IT SHRINKS, WE REPLACE” 
*LAVEZ-LE COMME DE LA LAINE—S'IL RETRECIT NOUS LE REMPLACONS", 


"Viyella’ is spun, woven, and finished in Great Britain 
by William Hollins & Company Ltd 


who were established in 1784. 





@ ‘Viyella’ is perfect for children’s clothes . . . long 
wearing and comfortable. 


@ When you buy children’s garments, or make them 
at home, ‘Viyella’ always stays beautifully soft— 
retaining its colour and washability for years. 

@ Choose ‘Viyella’ in authentic tartans, gay checks or 
prints, and from more than forty-five plain shades. 

e At better stores everywhere, or write, 
William Hollins & Company Ltd., Toronto. 
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EASY, SURE 
PROTECTION 


for your most intimate 
marriage problem 


4 

Tested by doctors ... ‘ 
proved in hospital clinics 
j 





1. ANTISEPTIC (Protection from germs) 
Norforms are safe and sure! A 
highly perfected hospital-proven 
formula combats germs right in 
the vaginal tract. The exclusive 
greaseless base melts at body 
temperature, forming a powerful, 
protective film that permits long- 
lasting action. Will not harm 
delicate tissues. 


2. DEODORANT (Protection from odor) 
Norforms were tested in a hospital 
clinic and found to be more effec- 
tive than anything it had ever used. 
Norforms are powerfully deodorant 
—they eliminate (rather than cover 
up) embarrassing odors, yet have 
no “medicine” or “disinfectant” 
odor themselves. 


3. CONVENIENT (So easy to use) 

Norforms are small vaginal sup- 
positories, so easy and convenient 
to use. Just insert—no apparatus, 
no mixing or measuring. Your 
druggist has them in boxes of 12 
for $1.50 and 24 for $2.50. 
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Tested by Doctors ° 


FREE informative Norforms booklet 


Mail the coupon TODAY 


Dept. CH-88, Norwich Pharmacal Co. 
36 Caledonia Road, Toronto, Ontario 


Please send me the explanatory Norforms 
booklet, in a plain envelope. 
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Where to go to find hay-fever relief 


S YOUR city or town blanketed with the ragweed pollen that triggers 
your seasonal hay-fever attacks? The ragweed-pollen index that 





follows pinpoints the nation’s bad spots—and the good spots that are 

well worth a visit just about now by those unfortunates who must grope 

their way, watery-eyed and sniffling, through every sneeze-filled autumn. 
Any city or community having an index above 10 is not recom- 

mended; between 5 and 10 is fairly good; below 5 is good: below 1 is 

excellent. 

For easy reference, all good-to-excellent localities are preceded by asterisks. 


B.C. Mallorytown 41 St. Jovite ... 6 
*Saanichton .. 0.06 Mindemoya *St. Lambert . 5 
*Summerland . 0 (Manitoulin St. Martin ,. 55 
*Vancouver feiewid) ...... 8 Sherbrooke .. 26 
ee 1 Muskata Falls 7 *Tadoussac .. 2 
*New Liskeard 0.29 Victoriaville . 30 
ALBERTA North Bay .. 8 
_ ae 0 Ottawa NEW BRUNSWICK 
*Beaver Lodge 0 (district) .... 18 Bathurst... G25 


*Swift Current 1 Cap de la *Saint John 


*Calgary 0.028 Parry Sound. 19 ‘Campbellton 0.06 
*Coleman .... 0.028 Peterborough. 35 *Chipman 2 
*Cypress Hills. 0.012 Picton ...... 38 *Dalhousie ... 0.37 
*Drumheller . 1 Point Pelee Doaktown .. 0.74 
*Edmonton .. 0 National Park 29 *Edmundston . | 
ee 0 Port Arthur . 7 Fredericton . 0.42 
*Lake Louise . 0.009 Port Carling . 12 *Fundy 
*Lethbridge .. 1 Sault Ste. National Park 3 
*Manyberries . 0.2 MEIOTIC ...... 6 *Lakeview ... 3 
Medicine Hat 7 St. Lawrence Gagetown ... Il 
‘Vermilion ... 0 Islands *Grand Manan 0.37 
Waterton National Park 38 "Jemese .....%. 5 
Lakes Park 0.012 *Sudbury .... 4 *McAdam ... 0.13 
*Temagami .. 3 *Moncton .... 2 

SASKATCHEWAN *Tobcrmory . 5 *Newcastle .. 0.22 
*Prince Albert 0.1 Toronto .... 45 *Perth-Andover 1 
Prince Albert Windsor .... 59 Pointe du 
National Park 0 RONG a Ss-4:0:5 10 
"Regma... 0.3 QUEBEC *Sackville .... 1 
*Saskatoon ... 0.51 *Baie St. Paul. 4 *St. Andrews . 1 
*Scott ....... 0.1 Berthierville . 33 *St. George .. 1 

1 

2 
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ATTENTION! 


Church Groups 
Service Clubs 
Charity Organizations 


ls your group looking for a new 
method of raising additional 
funds for your club treasury? A 
project that's dignified, pleasant 
and allows you to give full 
dollar value for every dollar 
collected. 

If you are, then your club is cor- 
dially invited to join our Organ- 
ization Plan. A plan that pays 
generous commissions and alle- 
viates the embarrassment of 
seeking donations. 

We will show you how easy it 
is to service subscriptions to 
Chatelaine, and how you can 
earn funds for your treasury. 


Write for full details of 
this Special Plan today! 
J. B. McNEI 
MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
Agency Sales Branch 
481 University Ave., 

Toronto 2, Canada 














Don’t Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wobble when you 
talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don’t be annoyed and 





Madeleine .. 45 *St. Stephen .. 
MANITOBA *Carleton .... 2 *Shediac Cape 0.8 
“Brandon 2 Caughnawaga 58 ae 3 
*Dauphin .... 5 * Chandler 0.1 *Tracadie .... 0.25 
Morden 12 *Charlesbourg 2 *Waterside 5 
Pierson ..... 6 Dorval ..... 59 *Welsford .... 1 
‘Riding Farnham ... 64 *Woodstock 1 
Mountain *Father Point. 1 
National Park 0.155 *Gaspé ...... 0.2 NOVA SCOTIA 
Russell ..... l *Grande *Antigonish . 0.43 
*The Pas .... 0.1 Riviere ..... 0.2 *Baddeck .... 0.44 
Winnipeg ... 7 *Isles de la *Cape Breton 
Madeleine .. 0.1 Highlands 
ONTARIO *Jonquiére National Park 0.36 
Algonquin (Chicoutimi) . 4 SC ester os es 0.41 
ee ae 16 Lac des Plages 7 WENEOY ic .s.0 4 
Bancroft .... 13 *Lennoxville 4 *Highlands 
Belleville ... 30 *Matane ..... 3 National Park 0.48 
*Black *Matapédia .. 0.1 *Ingonish 
Sturgeon Lake 2 *Mont Albert eS ee 2 
*Blind Ruiver.. 5 *Mont Joli ... 0.2 *Kentville .... 5 
Cedar Lake.. 6 Mont Laurier 7 *Meteghan 3 
*Chalk River. 2 Mont *Middle West 
*Cochrane 2 Tremblant 8 Pubnico 0.29 
Cornwall 23 Montreal 65 i 0.21 
Dorset. ..... 6 *New Carlisle. 3 *Yarmouth 5 
*Espanola 3 Nomiuningue 7 
‘Fort Frances. 0.36 *Normandin P. E. I. 
*Fort William. 0.11 Outremont . 29 *Cavendish .. 0.5 
Georgian Bay oo: ee 2 *Charlottetown 2 
Islands Pointe aux *Montague .. 1 
National Park 16 Trembles ... 36 *O’Leary 2 
Gravenhurst . 24 Pointe Claire. 32 *Prince Edward 
*Haliburton .. 3.49 Quebdec ..... 18 Island 
Hamilton . . 92 Rimouski ... 8 National Park 4 
Honey Harbor 7 Riviére du er 1 
Huntsville ... 11 eee 8 *Summerside . 1 
*Kapuskasing . 0.34 Ste Agathe .. 10 *Tignish ..... 1 
Kenora Ste Anne de 
(Cedar Lake). 7 Bellevue ... 42 NEWFOUNDLAND 
*Lake Joseph 4 Ste Anne de *Corner Brook 0.1 
London .... 40 la Pocatiére . 9 °S. Joha’s.... 0.3 





embarrassed by such handicaps. FASTEETH, 
alkaline (non-acid) powder to sprinkle on y 
plates, keeps false teeth more firmly set. G 


an 
our 
ives 


confident feeling of security and added comfort. 


No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling 


Get 


FASTEETH today at drug counters everywhere. 








DIARRHOEA 
can be 
DANGEROUS 
when left unchecked. 
Get quick—sure—safe 
relief with 


DR. FOWLER’S 


Extract of 
WILD STRAWBERRY 
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Cover a wall 

with acoustic tiles 

to absorb 

sound as well as 

look decorative. 

Use golf tees 

pushed in the tile 

bs ° holes and 
colored thread to 

make a design, 

then group 

od ma Pictures, prints 
or photographs 

to follow the 


general pattern. 






Paint 24-inch pegboard panels to contrast 
with the wall — hang up children's 
toys and pictures. Panels 


make a low ceiling appear higher, too. 
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A bracketed shelf 
(12 to 18 inches wide) 














gives length to a room 
and can be used 


as a server for 














table or buffet suppers. 








Make it in plywood 
covered with plastic, 
mosaic tile, or 


paint it. 
































Give a secondary wall importance with symmetric > - 
furniture arrangement and matching wall treatment. Narrow e 
table with wall grouping the same width gives emphasis, unity : 
% 
° ‘ 
* . at 4 
, : . 
’ 
, 
. 
An interesting collection 
» _* of prints, pictures 
‘e ad and photographs takes away 
the bareness from a tall 
‘: ' staircase. Keep 
e pictures at eye level as you 
¥ go upstairs. 
34 
In a long narrow hallway or corridor with several 
doors opening off it, paint each a different 
4 
; color. Keep walls and woodwork neutral or off-white. 
620288803 S303 yj 
; | ' ’ ° ° ° . 
euege There's more ingenuity than money in these bright cover-ups 
pe ttt ttt tet 
u ° . 
‘ that make a dull blank wall a conversation piece 
n 
r 
. 
q y By DORIS THISTLEWOOD 
‘ Illustrated by Ken Dallison 
: 
Pure fantasy — paint wire fencing 
e « prlphap dengan accent Instead of the usual pictures, paint wicker rug 


pink?) and attach to wa 


baseboard with U-shaped staples. 
Hang painted wicker plant 


cages from ceiling — an 
Paper butterflies to wall. 
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beaters (they have an attractive shape) 


in an accent color and arrange a grouping on the 
wall behind a sofa. This will 


aste . 
re give a light contemporary effcct to the room. 
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FREED 


MUSES 


ON MY SUMMER 
SHOPPING LIST! 


Something white . . . a sleek chemise, 
artfully darted to flatter my figure! 


Something black . . . a big, big hat to 
wear most anywhere! 

And something special . . . for those 
“certain days”... Tampax, of course. 


Because Tampax internal sanitary pro- 
tection is invisible and unfelt when in 


place . .. Because it rids me of chafing and 
odor. . . ends disposal and carrying prob- 
lems .. . helps me forget about differences 


in days of the month! 


Good reasons for changing to Tampax! 
I’m so glad / did! Why don’t you do it, 
too? Make this the summer you change to 
Tampax. You'll appreciate it especially on 
vacation and at the beach. Regular, Super, 
Junior, wherever drug products are sold. 
Canadian Tampax Corporation Limited, 
Brampton, Ontario, 
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DO WOMEN LIKE OTHER 
WOMEN ? 


Continued from page 13 


anything that is constant and that can 
be attributed to biological differences. 

But let’s look at the biological differ- 
ences first. In most societies, boys fight 
with each other more than girls do, and 
in all societies, fighting is supposed to be 
appropriate behavior for men, and less 
appropriate for women. This has been 
so for many thousands of years and is 
deeply engrained in every human cul- 
ture and whether it is biological or not, 
it takes considerable social pressure to 
make girls enjoy fighting as much as 
boys do—especially with their fists. In 
countries with a tradition of sportsman- 
ship, in which a fist fight is supposed to 
bring the contestants closer together and 
end in a handshake, it could be argued 
that women will not be as good friends 
because they can’t have the same kind 
of good open honest fights as boys can; 
they have to rely more on their tongues 
as weapons. Then the boys outgrow their 
fist fights, learn to work shoulder to 
shoulder, while the girls continue to use 
the weapons they sharpened in childhood 
—their tongues. 

This fits with the situation immediate- 
ly after savages have been pacified, where 


DID YOU KNOW THAT?... 
You can make narrow cellar 
As a 
constant reminder of danger 
and also to make the top 


stairs less hazardous. 


and bottom stairs more vis- 
ible in dim light, paint these 
two bright yellow. They'll 


catch your eye and remind 
you ‘‘caution." 





women will go on publicly quarreling 
and even attacking each other, with nails 
and teeth, after spears and bows and 
arrows and daggers and clubs have been 
outlawed among the men; the women’s 
quarrels were expected to be verbal, 
not to lead to death, as the men’s did, 
and so they are not included in the 
pacification process. So we might argue 
that it is the very harmlessness of wom- 
en’s quarrels, left over from ages of vio- 
lence, which has meant that society has 
not developed ways of making girls as 
co-operative, with regard to fair play 
and sportsmanship, as it 
This is sometimes spoken of as a failure 


makes boys. 
to “civilize” women. 

Seen from another angle, there is real- 
ly no better ground for men to co-oper- 
ate—in getting a wife, than for women 
to co-operate in getting a husband. Real 
co-operation in seeking a mate can occur, 
of course, in polygynous societies: a 
group of brothers who share a wife may 
save their resources to pay for her, or 
a woman may help her husband buy a 
second wife to help her with her house- 
hold tasks. But where monogamy is the 
rule, as it is with us, it is only the safely 
married, or the too young to marry, who 
can be relied on to co-operate when it 
is a question of getting a woman, or a 
man, to say “yes.” 

So we can’t attribute less co-operative- 


ness among women to the facts of court- 
ship, because they are identical for men 
and women whenever monogamy, the 
most universal and probably the oldest 
form of marriage, is the rule. 

Next we may examine whether wom- 
en have as much fun together as men, 
and whether there may not be some deep 
difference here which ought to be taken 
into account. 

On the crudest level the difference be- 
tween a group of women and a group 
of men can be summarized this way: 
the women talk about midwifery and the 
men tell bawdy stories. Where men han- 
dle sex in fiction with highly stylized 
jokes and wisecracks, women exchange 
the harrowing details of childbirth, and 
their laughter, when they laugh, is not 
the explosive shout of the smoking room, 
but carries an undertone of pity and 
shared pain. 

This sharing, which the lonely pioneer 
woman fifty miles from a neighbor miss- 
ed with an unstilled ache in her heart, 
is, like the sharing of grief, something 
to which one turns in moments of lone- 
liness and sorrow. And men, who flee 
from their women to the delights of 
the street, the tavern and the coffeehouse 
to laugh away their minor contretemps, 
and jest about the catastrophes that be- 
fall their fellow males, tend, in every 
society, to turn to women in real grief 
or tragic failure. 

Stated very simply, both 
women, in most societies of which we 
have a record, turn to men for laughter 
and to women in moments of tragedy. 

This again can be varied. Gaiety may 
be regarded as only appropriate for the 
young, so that married men only see 
each other under 
young girls before 
barred from sharing in the serious mid- 
wifery conversations of married women, 
and may turn to smoking-room stories 
as a way of finding out the secrets of 
married life. 

One accompaniment of this difference 
in the tone of men and women’s treat- 
ment of sex is that women think of an 
all-male group as something it would 
be exciting to listen in on, and so films 
and plays with an all-woman cast fail 
—unless the women are represented as 
quarreling with each other, and mainly 
interested in men, as in Lysistrata. In 
the gaiety of a male group, women are 
pleasurably present, but in the shared 
sorrow of a women’s group, men feel 
an age-old exclusion, an exclusion that 
is still their jot in most of the world, 


men and 


staid conditions; or 


marriage may be 


where childbirth is a woman's affair 
from which all men are barred. 
This difference in tone gets carried 


over to the fun it is to be the only girl 
with a whole group of men, mock chosen 
by all, choosing none—with the stress 
on the fun and lack of seriousness. Once 
she chooses she can no longer have 
fun with a group of suitors, and if any 
suitor cares too much he will spoil the 
group, who, because she is part of their 
gay relationship to each other, can all 
delight in each other, by delighting in 
her. In the same way a group of men 
can enjoy an older woman as a shared 
mother figure. 

But the case is somewhat different 
with one man with several women. While 
some men enjoy having two or three 
charming women hanging on their words, 
more men usually tend to flee groups 
of women. Too many women together 
seem to make a man feel inadequate and, 
understandably, therefore, women avoid 











There’s one risk you 
never should take... 


It’s the risk of “embarrassing odor’? 
—the risk that is controlled by the ‘ 
proper method of douching. Millions of 
confident women have discovered this, 
and douche regularly with ‘“Lysol”’. ‘ 


‘Lysol’ guards you from any possi- 
bility of offending—because it’s more 
than a cleanser, more than a deodorant 
— it’s an active germ-killer. Spreading 
into folds and crevices, it kills oncontact, 
the very bacteria that (if unchecked) 
would cause “‘embarrassing odor”’. Just 
a teaspoonful of ‘‘Lysol”’ brand disinfec- 
tant, added to your douche, gives you 
assurance of complete cleanliness. 
Trust to “Lysol”? and relax! Dis- 
cover the happy freedom that comes 
when you're sure of yourself! Be happier, 
more confident—ready for the new 
people and pleasant, gay happenings 
that you want in your life! 


Write for free booklet 
on scientifically-approved 
methods of douching with 
new, mild-formula ‘“‘Lysol” 
brand disinfectant. (Sent 
in plain envelope.) Send 
name and address to 
“Lysol’’, Dept. €100, 37 


Hanna Ave., Toronto 3. 




















Pain, Tenderness, Burn- 
ing Are Quickly Relieved 
You'll quickly forget you have 
painful callouses, burning or 
tenderness on the bottom of 
your feet, when you apply Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads. Thin, soft, 
wonderfully soothing, cushion- 
ing, protective. Separate Medi- 
cations included for quickly re- 
moving callouses. Try them! 
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adding another woman to a twosome. 
even when the other woman is in no 
sense a rival, while a man can be reason- 
ably sure his sweetheart or wife will be 
gayer when he brings a male friend 
along. 

But all this contributes to a renewed 
sense that a group of just women isn’t 
as much fun—for either a woman or a 
man—as a group of men, or a mixed 
group with a lot of men in it. So the 
women’s groups that work best are the 
groups at which there is no possibility 
yf anyone's having to forego the pleasure 
of seeing a man—morning coffee hours 
in a suburb, luncheons when the men 
lunch downtown. These work best, too, 
when all the women in the group have 
the same relationship to men: all young 
married women children, all 
married with young children, all mar- 
ried with grown children (and the prob- 
lem of a new relationship to a husband 
whom one must face across the break- 
fast table, alone, after twenty 
family life), all unmarried but expecting 


without 


years of 


to marry, or all unmarried and unlikely 
to marry. 

Also likely to flourish are the groups, 
which increasing in numbers, 
of women over sixty, where the widowed, 
the divorced and the 
and girlhood friends again can sit and 
gossip together, their friendship undis- 
turbed by present or future marital con- 
dition. 


are now 


spinsters, sisters 


One important component in the cur- 
rent theories about women’s relation- 
ships to each other is that articulate 
women, who write, or edit, or paint, o1 
broadcast, on the whole, find talk among 


women boring. They have usually dele- 
gated the details of cooking and baby 
care to some other woman, and where 
they haven't they have had to concen- 
trate on 

breakfasts, 


streamlined 
purchasing 


efficiency, family 
their food once 
a week, shopping twice a year with no 
delicious dawdling over bargains. Either 
way they have nothing in common with 
the homemaking wives of their husbands’ 
friends, or with their own professional 
colleagues. 

If a dinner party breaks up into a 
male group and a female group, these 
professional women are violently bored, 
and this boredom gets into their writing 
and talking about the dullness of what 
women say to each other. By the na- 
ture of their work they see very little 
of the type of man who, in a male group, 
will discuss cars all evening with as much 
lack of content as the average housewife 
expends on her housekeeping. The com- 
parison is always made between the “in- 
teresting” things men talk about and the 
“boring” things women talk about. Es- 
pecially is this so when it is an un- 
professional speaking 
So we hear 
very little of how bored a homemaking 
woman is if she has to listen for hours 
to an conversation, when she 
could be picking up valuable hints on 
how to launder that new nylon combina- 
tion or learn about a new contrivance for 
keeping herbs growing in the kitchen, for 
it is just this very type of woman who 
by definition doesn’t talk much to men. 


married woman 


of wives of her colleagues 


all-male 


Just one final point: if women are 
more dependent for their jobs—as home- 


makers—on their individual husbands, 





Chatelaine Needlecraft 





SMART RIB-AND-CABLE KNITS 


Fisherman's rib stitch with cable-stitch trim are used for both of 
the quick-knit sweaters illustrated here. The instructions include 
both of the sweaters and also give the changes necessary for 


knitting sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 inclusive. No. C373. Price, 


25 cents for set of instructions. 


Sorry — No COD orders. 


Please order from Mrs. Ivy Clark, Chatelaine Needlecraft Department, 
481 University Avenue, Toronto. 
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LIVE MODERN HERE? 
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Let this book be 
your Idea Starter 





You can live modern right where you are—by transforming 
the house you have into the home you have dreamed of. This 
booklet, “Rooms I’d Like to Live With’, shows you old rooms 
that have been made modern... makes it easy to develop new 
ideas about your present home. 


Ask for this booklet now. It will kindle your imagination. 
You’ll develop ideas to make your bathroom sparkle with style 
and beauty... your kitchen a joy to work in...a basement 
with an attractive heating plant which makes an extra room 
possible ...a living room where radiators will blend with 
your decoration scheme. 

You’ll be amazed how you can add style, convenience and 
greater comfort to an older home... and usually at far less cost 
than you thought possible. 


Your plumbing and heating contractor will gladly 
help you. Easy payments may be arranged, if you 
wish, through your bank with a Government- 
sponsored Home Improvement Loan. 


Fill out the coupon today. 





AN INDUSTRY SERVING THE NATION’S HEALTH 














Canadian Institute of Plumbing & Heating, ae : 
Department CH-3, ° 
550 Sherbrooke St. W., ; 
Montreal, P.Q. ' 
Without obligation, please rush my copy of the colorfully illustrated “Rooms I'd Like to live § 
With” —FREE ' 
 ] 
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: HAVE WOMEN FORGOTTEN 
HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL? 


YOUSUF KARSH, world-famous photographer, 
discusses this provoking question in the 


current issue of 
MACLEAN’S 


He compares the most glamorous women 
he has photographed with the mid-nine- 
teenth century models of William Notman. 
one of the first real] y great photographers, 
and comes up with some startling observa- 


tions. 


Karsh also asks: 
& Have women become more beautiful with the pass- 


ing years? 


@ How do Ingrid Bergman, Anita Ekberg and 
Princess Grace of Monaco compare with contem- 


poraries of Queen Victoria? 


@ Have women lost a subtle allure so evident in the 


true charmers of grandmother’s day ? 


You’LL FIND THE ANSWERS to these and many more questions PLUS 


: 


six pages of striking portraits of beauties past and present in the current 
issue of Maclean’s. And you will also discover why Karsh says, 
“Beauty is ageless and beautiful women, not politics, war or self- 


preservation are what make the world go round”. 


Get the August 2 issue of 


MACLEAN’ 


CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE 









Now at your newsstand 
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than men are dependent for their jobs 
—as lawyers, or shopkeepers or butchers 
—for their identity and their self-respect 
as people, then the women will be more 
worried about keeping their husbands 
than the men will be worried about 
keeping their wives. Worrying about 
keeping a member of the opposite sex 
all to oneself makes for defensive hostil- 
ity toward all possible rivals. 

The women in North America who 
enjoy other women most are the women 
who feel most secure either because their 
marriages are so happy that they never 
have any cause to worry, or because 
they have given up any hope of marry- 
ing, or because they are now widowed, 
or because their absorption in a career 
is as great as a man’s absorption in his. 
But as long as most women’s career is 
homemaking, and homemaking is de- 
pendent upon husbands, women will nec- 
essarily enjoy other women a little less 
than men enjoy other men. 

With the present difference in age of 
death between men and women, friend- 
ship between women, always an essential 
part of every woman’s life, has become 
doubly important. The kind of schooling 
that encourages girls to form lifelong 
friendships then becomes a guarantee 
that women all through life will be able 
to trust other women until, late in life, 
they may have to depend upon each 
other entirely. 

The more independent women are, the 
less completely at the mercy of a change 
in a husband’s affection, the more it will 
be possible for each girl and each wom- 


an to see other women—as men at the 





best see other men—as comrades engag- 
ed in common undertakings, trusting 
each other. @ 





A Chatelaine Pattern 





COLONIAL BED DOLL 
This novelty doll, just right for 


a little girl's bedroom, is easily 
dressed in foam plastic. The 
kit has a six-inch doll, plastic 
foam for dress and hat and 
contrasting plastic for trim- 
ming. It also includes the in- 
structions for making. Colors 
for dress and hat: white, light 
blue, yellow, red, light green, 
pink and mauve. No. C372. 
Price, $1.25. 


Sorry — No COD orders 


Please order from Mrs. Ivy Clark, 
Chatelaine Needlecraft Department, 
481 University Avenue, Toronto. 
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The merest touch p 
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restores your 


beauty—and your morale. 


Feather Finish ensures 


that your make-up 
is perfect at all times. 
Nothing equals it for 
retouching . . . it is a blend 
of fine Yardley Powder and 


delicate cream, 





To give your make-up 
the ideal start, always begin with 
Yardley Complexion Powder. 


Retouch with Feather Finish. 
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No skeletons in 
your closet 
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BY VIVIAN WILCOX 


IT’S AUGUST — and soon it will be time to put away summer clothes 
and get out fall ones — time to reorganize your clothes closet. So here 


are some tips for the care and storage of off-season clothes. 


Gadgets clear the clutter: Have you seen the metal rack that clips 
eight skirts or slacks neatly in the space of one? A blouse hanger that 
performs the same service for blouses? A plastic-and-metal hanger with 
two clamps to take a suit jacket and skirt? A vertical metal bar with 
hooks spaced down it — for umbrella. beach bag. etc.? Foam-rubber 
hanger covers to keep scooped-necked dresses from slipping off? And 
while on the subject of hangers — make sure your collection includes 
broad, contoured hangers for your heavier garments. Also important — 
to keep your clothes in the very best shape, be sure they're properly 


adjusted on the hanger. 


Store your summer clothes: Begin by sorting the coats, suits and 
dresses that require repairs. After they have been cared for, wash those 
that are tubbable — but don’t starch them, and send the rest off to the 
dry cleaner’s. Many cleaners now return clothes in clear plastic bags— 
ready for storing. If yours does not, put the cleaned clothes into a large 
garment bag — one with space at the top for moth crystals, or in single 
plastic bags. Stuff hat crowns with crushed tissue paper and store in 
hatboxes. There are clear-sided plastic ones to match your garment bags. 
Knitted things and jersey garments should be folded — cardboards from 
laundered shirts are fine for this — and laid flat in plastic cases. Swim- 
suits, whether knitted or any other material, should be washed and 
thoroughly dried. One good way to store them is to put them with your 
swimcaps, in your beachbag — then they'll be all ready for next summer. 
Clean your summer shoes and slip them into plastic bags — those that 
fruit and vegetables come in will serve the purpose — give summer hand- 
bags the same treatment. Store all out-of-season clothes in a drawer you 


won't be using. Your luggage can serve for storage, if space is limited. 


Organize your cupboard: Hang your garment bag, then the dresses 
you wear every day. Group the short items—blouses, jackets, skirts 
then there will be room below for a shoe rack or small chest of drawers. 
You can get a metal shoe rack that takes six pairs (don’t forget the shoe 
trees) ; an inexpensive cardboard chest of drawers will keep accessories 
at hand—scarves in one drawer, belts in the next. 

If there’s a top cupboard shelf put your hatboxes there (perhaps a 
foam-rubber-topped hatstand for the one you wear most often) or choose 
a shelved, hanging plastic case with see-through front and a zipper. On 
the rest of the shelf—your luggage. Behind your closet door—a full- 
length mirror to check hemlines, stocking seams. Or, if you have a 
long mirror in your room use the back of the door for a hanging square 
of shoe pockets. 

For your lingerie drawers: plastic or fabric envelope cases keep 
bras, girdles, slips, hankies and gloves tidily separated; and a hosiery 


envelope takes care of six pairs. 


As the final touch — scented sachets on your clothes hangers, as well 


as in lingerie drawers to give everything lingering fragrance. ¢ 
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NOTHING 
PROTECTS 







for cuts 
and scratches 


KILLS GERMS 


EVERYWHERE 


Dettol is a must in every family medicine chest. Safe and non- 
poisonous, its gentle, soothing antiseptic action on minor cuts, 
scratches and abrasions promotes quick, clean healing free from 
infection. Never leaves a messy stain. 


SAFEGUARDS SICK-ROOMS 


Use Dettol in sick-rooms, too. 
Its disinfectant properties keep 
hands, bed linen and utensils 
sterile and germ free. Reduces 
the chance of infecting other 
members of the family. 





’ 





A little Dettol in the cleaning 
water helps guard your family’s 
health. It attacks the hidden 
dirt, disinfects drains. Makes 
fixtures and walls hospital clean 
— free from household germs. 





You will like Dettol as your personal anti- 
septic, too. It’s the antiseptic of choice in 
leading Canadian Hospitals, 


Reckitt & Colman (Canada) Limited, Montreal 
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Preseribed by doctors 
—approved by mothers 


When your baby arrives— 
depend on Farmer’s Wife Milk 
for successful infant feeding. 
Mothers will tell you it’s so easy to 
prepare an accurate, always-right 
feeding when you use one of the 
four Farmer’s Wife Formula Milks. 
Besides the three different strengths 
—Whole Milk, Partly Skimmed, 
and Skimmed Milk—now Farmer’s 
Wife introduces the convenient 


Farmer 


COW & GATE 
(CANADA) LIMITED 


new PREPARED FORMULA. This 
new feeding formula has the special 
baby sugar already added. 

When the time comes, ask your 
doctor to prescribe whichever 
Farmer’s Wife Milk is best suited 
to your baby, for steady weight 
gains and no feeding upsets. Avail- 
able at all grocery and drug stores 
in easy-opening tins. Buy the best 
and be sure, 







| Farmer's 
Wife Wife 


a ; raed 


PREPARED 
FORMULA 


Farmer's 
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Does he need glasses for school ? 


‘our child may need glasses withou 
y hild ma l gl thout 


either of you 


BY ELIZABETH CHANT ROBERTSON, 


FEW years ago a team of eye 

specialists from the Hospital for 
Sick Children, Toronto, tested the eye 
sight of 1,200 public-school children 
They found that ten percent needed 
glasses, but only three percent were 
already wearing them. The specialists 
also found that testing was as accur- 
ate with the usual eye charts, properly 
used, as with more elaborate and ex 
pensive machines. 

Eye defects, most of which can be 
corrected with glasses, often interfere 
with a child’s comfort and progress at 
school for some time before they're 
discovered. It’s important to have 
your child’s eyes tested before he 
starts going to school, especially if 
you or your husband have worn glass 
es for some years. The common eye 
defects—short sight (myopia), persist 
ent long sight (hyperopia) and astig 
matism—do run in families, although 
not all the children may be affected. 


Long sight, astigmatism, 
short sight 


Because their eyes are so small, 
normal babies are long-sighted when 
they are born. As a result the image 
of what they see is blurry because it 
comes to a focus behind instead of on 
the retina (true of all long sight). 

As a baby’s eyes grow, he becomes 
less long-sighted and finally develops 
normal sight. If his eyes do not grow 
enough, he remains long-sighted. A 
school child with a marked degree of 
long sight finds reading for any length 
of time tiring. Consequently, he usual- 
ly prefers active amusements, which 
may give a clue to the trouble. 

Astigmatism is due to imperfect 
curves in the transparent cornea, 
which is shaped like a watch crystal 
and through which light enters the 
eye. With astigmatism, part of objects 


M 


suspecting il 
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seen are indistinct. It is usually asso 
ciated either with long or short sight. 

Short-sighted youngsters have eyes 
that have grown too large. They see 
objects close at hand clearly, but not 
those at a distance, as these are fo- 
cused in front of the retina. Often this 
includes the blackboard. Disappoint 
ing progress at school, when a child 
seems bright otherwise, may be due to 
short sight. Also, short-sighted young 
sters cant play games like baseball 
hockey or tennis, which require ac 
curate sight, very well. 

Some years ago, markedly short 
sighted children were often forbidden 
to read outside of school and to take 
music lessons. Now, eye specialists 
don't curtail such activities in any way 
because they are sure they do not 
make the sight worse. 

Very often it’s difficult to tell if a 
child has poor sight because it causes 
him no discomfort and he is unaware 
of his handicap. However, eye trouble 
should be suspected if youngsters 
complain that their eyes feel tired 
after school or even after fifteen or 
twenty minutes’ reading. Often mov 
ies bother them, or they may develop 
headaches, car sickness, occasional 
attacks of nausea or even dizziness. 
Astigmatism, especially, may cause 
these symptoms. With proper glasses, 
they're relieved completely. Quite oft- 
en the astigmatism disappears after 
a few years and glasses are no longer 
needed. 


Will TV hurt a child’s sight? 


Doctors say no. In fact, they think 
that using his eyes in all kinds of rea- 
sonable ways improves rather than in- 
jures a child’s vision. They do sug- 
gest that a child sit ten to twelve feet 
away from a seventeen-inch screen 
and twelve to fourteen feet from a 
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twenty-four-inch screen. Reading in 
bed, once a subject of dispute, is also 
quite permissible, if you provide a 
good reading light. Reading when 
lying on the floor is not recommend- 
ed, as it is an awkward, tiring posi- 
tion. It should be remembered that 
in kindergarten and first grade even a 
normal child’s sight is not as acute as 
later on; these children should always 
have books with large black type. 


Who should examine your 
child’s eyes? 


Oculist, ophthalmologist or eye 
physician and surgeon are synony- 
mous terms for a graduate of a medi- 
cal school who has taken prolonged 
postgraduate training in eye care. He 
is trained to detect and treat all eye 
diseases, defects and injuries. An op- 
tometrist has had about three years 
of training in testing for glasses, but 
he is not a physician. He is not allow 
ed to use drugs to dilate the pupils, 
and this is a tremendous disadvantage 
in prescribing glasses for children. If 
he suspects a youngster is suffering 
from some eye or general disease he 
will send him on to a physician. An 
optometrist grinds his own. glasses 
An optician grinds and mounts glasses 
prescribed by a physician. 


How early can sight be tested? 


At any age. Babies under four can't 
be tested with eye charts, not even 
those with rows of animals of various 
sizes in place of numbers or letters. 
But an oculist can examine their sight 
by dilating the pupils with drops or 
ointment and then measuring the size 
and shape of the eyes with a retino- 
scope or ophthalmoscope. He'll use 
drops with an older child, too, as an 
accurate check on what the youngster 
said he could see when asked to read 
the eye chart. 

With older preschool and kinder- 
garten children, the illiterate E chart 
is often used. This has only capital 
Es on it; in each row the Es are pro- 
gressively smaller. Some of the Es are 
on their sides, some upside down, 
some back to front. The youngster 
is given a big cutout E and when the 
tester points out an E on the chart, 
the child turns his E in the same posi- 
tion. 

Grade - one youngsters are tested 
with number charts. From grade two 
up the more familiar letter charts are 
used. Of course, the chart must be 
properly lighted, and the distance be- 
tween the child and chart specified. 


How often should eyes be 
tested? 


As the eyes change especially rapid- 
ly in a young child, frequent examina- 
tions are necessary. If trouble has 
been found in the preschool period, 
the child’s eyes should be retested 
every six months. From five to twelve 
years, once a year is usually often 
enough. For teen-agers, once every 
two or three years is generally con- 
sidered to be sufficient. @ 


This article was prepared with the 
issistance of the Department of 
Ophthalmology, Hospital for Sick 
Children, Toronto. 
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“WHAT'S BEST FOR BABY"... “What could be 
more wonderful than the feeling of growing up, and 
growing strong... learning to walk, talk and master a 
world that grows wider and more welcome every day. 
What you do is all-important.” Read the advice of 
Ruth Parsons, famed Heinz Baby Counsellor. 





Room to roam—giving him lots? 


Your toddler wants exercise—and something more that’s 
Just as important. He wants the glorious adventure 
of exploring that far corner . . . 
or the underside of the dining-room 
table... or that sun-filled south window., G& : 

He wants to exercise the busiest 
curiosity in the world. Give him 
as much freedom as you can— 
he’ll thrive on it! 


YO 


Menu-making does make a difference! 


How wise it is to broaden and brighten your baby’s 
tastes—for all the good, healthful foods of this world! 
As an adult he’ll thank you for his free-ranging enjoyment 
of diverse foods. So now you should 

choose wisely from the more than | 





140 kinds of Heinz Baby Foods— s,s 

the greatest and most tempting i SEB) 
variety in all baby foods. So many RE. i> 
wholesome, exclusive kinds! The good _ = 
they do your baby now will remain 

with him the rest of his life. 


How to encourage imagination— 


Give Baby complete freedom of choice 
in a roomful of exciting adventures — 
after you’ve quietly put pretty 
breakables safely out of reach and 
taken other necessary precautions. > 
Let him come upon simple playthings ay 
that offer scope for fancy. 

He can turn an inexpensive 
set of blocks into houses, bridges, 
tunnels, boats . . . all the wonderful 
little achievements of a mind growing 
more confident and creative daily. 





The healthiest, happiest hero—your baby! 
More and more the master of his widening world, 
he’ll turn to you for encouragement—and, still, 
for the ever-comforting security of your love. 
Be generous with both. 








Happy he 
With such a mother! faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high e ¢ @ 66 ¢. 8 @ & 6. O° @ 5 eae oe ae fe eS e 
Comes easy to him TENNYSON _ 
: LOOK WHAT'S NEW— 
Haven’t you found it to be true? The health and , AND DELICIOUS ! 
happiness of your baby’s spirit—as of his body — * Delight you baby with 
are so very much in your hands. _ new Heinz Turkey Dinner 
. big, delectable serv- 
ings of turkey, plus young 
For the mother-to-be ee and free! ‘ vegetables, all in a single 
A valuable 24-page booklet on how to prepare for baby—__- peed bg Ao Giese) Uimenemmmanmnd 
new and practical ideas by the score! Write now * more protein! Baby will 199K FOR THE TINS WITH THE 


love it—in Strained or 


Junior form. HEINZ TWINS ON THE LABEL 


for your free copy of “Ladies in Waiting”’ to 
Heinz Baby Foods, Leamington, Ontario. 


HEINZ 


MORE THAN 140 KINDS 
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BABY POWDER 


LUCKY BABY 


CONTEST 


Treat your Baby to Z.B.T.— 
the only Baby Powder that 
contains Olive Oil—and try for 
a big prize too! It’seasy! You'll 


find entry blank and simple 


rules attached to each tin of 


Z.B.T. Baby Powder. Get your 
Z.B.T. Baby Powder now—and 


send in your entry. 


cash prizes 


‘ 
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SANI-FLUSH 


cleans toilet bowls 
BETTER...FASTER! 





? 








keep your toilet bow/ —s x; 


mon CvUr >, 
Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
S ea, ae 





Use it twice a week to 


immaculate! at 
Fragrant Sani-Flush cleans, 

disinfects, deodorizes... ey 
removes rust stains, makes we 


toilet bowls sparkle. 
Powder or liquid. 
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CASH’S 


CASH'S 3 doz. $1.80 


NAMES 6 dor. $2.40: 12 doz. $3.50 





WOVEN NAMES J 
LEAD THE PARADE! 


Avoid loss or dispute, mark everything for 
positive identification. Permanent. Easy to 
sew on, or attach with 
CASH’S NO-SO CEMENT 
Names, in choice of styles and colours, on 
fine white cotton. 


Order at better Dept. Stores, or direct from 
BELLEVILLE 7 ONTARIO 


9 dor. $3.00: NO-SO CEMENT 
3Sc tube 











London’s teen-age hitmaker 


At 14 England’s Laurie London rocketed 


to stardom with a single record that fooled the disc 


rockeys. Now he’s setting his sights on Canada 
J 8 Fo 


By ALEXANDER BARRIE 


CURLY-HAIRED young Eng- 

lish singer with a wide grin, a 
new-found bank balance pushing $75,- 
000 and a name that’s currently one 
of the hottest in show business, wants 
to visit Canada. All that’s needed is an 
impresario brandishing an attractive 
contract and Laurie London, whose 
smash recording of He’s Got The 
Whole World In His Hand domi- 
nated the hit parade earlier this year, 
will be on his way. There’s just one 
condition: the deal must include air- 
line tickets for poppa and momma. 
Fourteen-year-old Laurie never trav- 
els without them. 

For many fans, such a tour would 
be an eye opener. Never a secret but 
still unknown to some of the 1,275,- 
000 fans who have bought copies 
of He’s Got The Whole World In 
His Hand is the fact that Laurie is 
a boy. His high husky voice, like a 
tin whistle with a nose cold, has fool- 
ed many listeners into thinking he is 
a girl. Even many of North Ameri- 
ca’s usually well-clued disc jockeys 
until recently talked lengthily, and in- 
correctly about “her” amazing sky- 
rocket success. 

The wise ones stubbed their toes 
on another fallacy—they labeled him 
a rock 'n’ roller. He’s not. He’s left 
the rock-’n’-roll men standing on each 
other’s necks while he’s gone on to 
sentimental ballads—the ooziest, corn- 
iest ballads that ever drew money, in 
quantity, from record-buyers’ pockets. 

The disc Laurie made his name with 
is a slowed-down hot-gospel lyric, 
which repeats its title exactly twenty 
times in two minutes and ten seconds 
of singing time. Whole World was 
first put on wax last November and 
raced to the top of the hit parade. 

Cried one anguished newspaper 


critic, “But he can’t even sing.” 
Whether that’s fair or not is still be- 
ing argued wherever pop fans meet. 
It is a fact, on the other hand, that 
he has a most unmusical background. 
Laurie London knows nothing about 
music and plans to stay that way. He 
can’t read a simple harmony, has 
never had a singing lesson and admits 
to wandering off key every once in a 
while. He feels it’s all so unimpor- 
tant. “You see,” he explains, “what 
matters isn’t how or what you sing 
—it’s your sense of rhythm and en- 
thusiasm.” 

Whatever the music professors may 
say, it’s a theory which has amassed 
him a variously estimated fortune of 
from sixty thousand to seventy-five 
thousand dollars in six months. 

The Laurie London success story 
began last fall at a monster exhibi- 
tion put on by British TV and radio 
manufacturers. The BBC had a small- 
transmitting studio there. It 
was hooked up via a closed circuit 
to all the sets on view at the show. 
Officials were glad to fill in time by 
giving a tryout to any amateurs who 
had the nerve to step forward. Laurie 
stepped. When he finished his song 
routine he found the BBC men look- 
ing at him strangely. “Would you 
like to come again?” they asked. 
“Yes,” he said—and came back every 
day of his school holidays. 

By then the giant EMI recording 
company was interested. They tried 
him out on a practice disc, liked him 
and gave him an open invitation. 
“Sing something that hasn’t been re- 
corded before,” they said, “and we'll 
put it out.” 

With Whole World, Laurie chose 
well. And that’s how a fortune was 
made. On world sales now on their 


scale 
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G.W.G. QUALITY GARMENTS 


Perfect for School — and Playtime! 
Boys’ and Girls’ bright-colored 
*"COWBOY KING" 

Shirts and Blue Denim Rider Pants 
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DISPOSABLE DIAPERS 


Available in two sizes: 

LARGE —for babies over 12 pounds 
SMALL —for babies up to 12 pounds 
Packaged 24 large to a box or 36 small. 
Ask for Curity Disposable Diapers at your 
avorite infants’ wear, department or drug 
tore. 








or a sample package of 3 Disposable 

1pers (mark small or large), send 25c 
your name and address to Box 123M, 
Toronto 16, Ontario. 
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way to the million-and-a-half mark. 
Laurie collects a penny on each record 
sold. That alone has made him one of 
the richest boys in Britain 

Such success takes some handling. So 
recently his father, William London, a 
ready-made clothing salesman, quit his 
job and became Laurie’s full-time man- 
ager. He’s the man who says yes or no 
to offers; who argues the price: who sees 
to the fan mail—now said to be run- 
ning at twelve thousand letters a week: 
and it’s he who assures the world that 
what his boy has in larynx and person- 
ality will last. 

Will it? Laurie is young for his age 
He is only five feet tall, has bright brown 
eyes, an abundance of wavy hair and 
a pink face. But now that he’s in his 
middle teens two questions are being 
asked: What will happen when his 
voice breaks? And what will happen 
when his babyish good looks give way 
to gangling, maybe pimpled, adolescence? 

To the more serious threat of a break- 
ing voice, his father has an answer: “It 
won't break. I have expert opinion on 
that and that opinion is that it won't 
break.” 

Laurie’s own comment is simpler. “If 
my voice gets better,” he says, “that’s 
the time to start worrying.” 

Certainly he hasn’t wasted time since 
being discovered. Apart from routine 
appearances in Britain, he has recorded 
twenty sides of heady sentiment, made 
a twelve-thousand-mile tour of the U. S., 
appeared on the Ed Sullivan Show, been 
guest to ten different disc jockeys on the 
air, picked up the gold record awarded 
to supersongsters who pull a_ million 
sales with one disc, and discussed a big- 
time invitation from Nat King Cole to 
go on tour in partnership. 

In the eyes of most Britishers he came 
home a hero. But the head teacher of 
his grammar school in London’s dismal 
East End felt differently—and so did the 
authorities. Laurie had missed a lot of 
schooling. And though he was top of 
the hit parade, he was also bottom of 
his class. The law in England is strict 
about schooling and the Londons sniffed 
trouble on the way. They solved it the 
way only rich people can: they hired a 
tutor. So Laurie doesn’t go to school 
any more. 

Recently he found he has a talent for 
writing songs. He quickly wrote three 
and hasn't the slightest doubt they'll all 
be successful. He calls them Boomerang, 
Railroading Man and My Mother. 

The soupiest of them all is My Mother. 
It is a brand-new recording, w hich noth- 
ing can stop coming your way. Laurie 
expects it to be his greatest success yet 
He gave me a special run-through of the 
first verse in his living room 


There’s a beautiful lady with silvery 
hair, 

She sits all day in her rocking chair, 

She cared for me when I was just a 
kid, 

She stood by me in everything I did.* 


And so on. It was spoiled a little by 
the fact that Laurie’s mother, Tilly Lon- 
don. was standing near at the time. She’s 
a bustling, auburn-haired woman of 
maybe forty, who never sat in a rocking 
chair in her life. But she doesn’t mind 
the libel. Remembering what it’s going 
to do for the family fortune, who 
would? @ 


*By permission of Chappell & Company. 
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“Viyella’ socks are 
best for your children! 


THERE 1S NOTHING TO EQUAL 


‘Vivyella 


“WASH AS WOOL.../F IT SHRINKS WE REPLACE” 


“LAVEZ-LE COMME DE LA LAINE—S'IL 
rétRECIT NOUS LE REMPLACONS” 





Sizes 4 inches to 1014 
inches in half 
sizes 


They are shrink resisting. They wear longer with fewer holes 
and need less darning. ‘Viyella’ socks are priced low for such 
outstanding value. 

You can choose from white, pastels and dark colours. ‘Viyella’ 
knee length stockings with elastic tops are available for older 
children. Fully guaranteed if washed as wool. 


| ‘Viyella’ is entirely British made 
a Dry Goods and Dept. | the yarn is spun by William Hollins & 
| Company Ltd. who were established in | 

} 1784. 
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Stores or write to 


WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LTD., 266 KING ST. W., TORONTO 
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look for the plaid! 


MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING OF CANADA LIMITED 
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A CHATELAINE FIRST 


A compelling 
new Canadian 
novel from 
the pen 

of di 


internationally 





acclaimed 


author... 


Peter moodily refused to talk about what had happened and Vargot knew she was losing him 


Sita Fe Wisi 





BY SUZANNE BUTLER 
Illustrated by J. Frederick Smith 


He was one of Canada’s best-known artists. Then he 


said he would never paint again, and two women in love fought 
to save him from a damning memory he could not share 
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HE LIVING 
at Fairlawn 


ROOM 
was a 
place of comfort and 
light all through the 
summer fall. 
Three big windows facing south gave 
upon a stretch of grass that ended at a 
low stone wall. Beyond the wall, about 
four feet below, was a narrow 
beach and then the lake. Every October, 
Laura Elliott refused to believe that in 
a few weeks her summer living room 
would be uninhabitable. Her son Greg- 
ory knew better. He had driven 
out to Fairlawn in midwinter, when the 
jumps of shore ice had been blown in 
and piled on the beach and crowded the 
pilings of the™boathouse. 
had become a black sheet of ice, and the 
road from Baie d’Urfe into Montreal was 
a twisting nightmare of skidding cars, 
blinding headlights and half-seen, 
steady pedestrians. 

in the middle of the war a new high- 
way went through and cleared the lake- 
shore road of all but local traffic. Mrs 
Elliott would have liked to go ahead 
at once and have the house winterized, 
but even she had admitted that just then 
building materials were hard to obtain. 
By October, 1947, the project had be- 
come a perennial one with her and she 
brought it up again one Sunday after- 
noon when Gregory had driven Karen 
Moore out to Fairlawn, and Karen for 
the first time met Peter West. 

“You know it would not be difficult, 
dear. We have a good cellar. If 
would s!.ow a little interest, and get your 
young architect friend to come 

It was at this point that Gregory look- 
ed through the middle window and saw 
Peter standing by the boathouse. He 
heard his mother’s voice trail off, and 
he knew that she also had seen. Both 
of them together were wondering why 
Peter had come, wondering if he would 
come in to see them; trying to guess from 
his posture whether it was the lake he 
was staring at or the boathouse. They 
still called it the boathouse, even though 
for nine years the upper part of it had 
been made over into Peter's studio. For 
two summers—before the war—they had 
found it hard to drag him out of it; for 
six years he had been away; in the year 
since then he had not once set foot in it. 

For several long moments, the sunny 
room was filled with tension, born of the 
love that Laura and Gregory both felt 
for Peter, that they both knew to be as 
helpless as it was deep. 

Peter turned from the lake toward the 
He was rail-thin and the 
markings below his eyes looked old and 


away 


~~ and 


Stony 


once 


The driveway 


un- 


you 


house. dark 

set, as if they would never wear 
“Where is Elizabeth? I 

would be at home.” 

said, “She’s out at 

Staying, with a friend.” 
Greg said, “Margot is in Vancouver. 


thought she 


Laura Hudson 


She should be home the week after 
next.” 
Peter looked at them each in turn, 


as if he might say something more, as 
if he wanted to, as if he felt he should. 
Then he renounced the effort, and walked 
away. Seconds later they heard the 
front door open and shut. 

Laura was standing by the window, 
one hand gripping the curtains. Gregory 
put his arm around her and she 
“Do you remember the weekend you 
first brought him here? Margot went to 
talk to him, and they stayed together for 


said, 
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nore than an hour. I think I knew 
then, that very afternoon. that he was 
going to change ail our lives. I did not 
want him. I liked him. I believed in 
his brilliance. But I did not want him 
here with us [he trouble is that 
now I care not only for you and Margot, 
but for him! Greg dear, what is going 
to become of him? 

“There seems to be no way of telling 


And no way of helping 
Laura turned to put her hands on his 


shoulders 


She kissed him and pushed 

him away 
It was very sweet of you to come 
back. But Karen is waiting for you, and 
1 won't have you fussing about me.” 


When they were nearly halfway into 
Karen 
meet him 


town, said, “I always wanted to 


I saw a picture of his once.” 


“Peter never talks about paintings 
now.” 

“When did he marry your sister?” 

“In 1934.” 

“Are they divorced?” 

“No.” 


She lapsed into silence and Greg curs 
ed himself for his monosyllabic replies 
There was no reason why she should not 
ask him about Peter West. 


the 


Besides, what 
going to talk 
tonight if not about Peter? And why not 
to Karen, since he wanted her to be his 
and then she 
part of the family that contained Margot 
and Peter? 


devil was he about 


wife, would herself be 


“Greg, is he a great painter?” 

“I don’t know. Margot wanted him to 
be I per- 
haps he might be.” 


used to think that one day 


4 REGORY ELLIOTT and Peter 
West met first through the altru- 

J ism of the one and the poverty 
of the other. 

Peter West was born in England. His. 
father, Nathaniel, had been an erratic 
and fiercely independent newspaperman, 
who used to wonder what atavistic in- 
stinct had ever prompted him to marry 
and beget a child. He regularly left his 
pretty English wife to mope in their flat 
in London while he traipsed off to the 
Continent; when he came home, it was 
for three days—four days—at the most 
a week. He had chanced to be in Eng- 
land when she died. Within a week he 
was off abroad again; Peter traveled with 
him—lonely and frightened, but stoicly 
uncomplaining 

Sometimes they had money and ate 
well and bought new clothes. Sometimes 
they were abysmally poor and ate bread 
and bread. 


Some- 


and sausage and sausage 
Sometimes Peter went to school 
times he was told to stay at home while 
more often he was 
given a handful of told to 


go to a film, or to the circus, or to an 


his father was out; 


silver and 
art museum, and not to come back until 
such and such an hour. 

Those wandering years gave him much 
experience that he could never have ac- 
quired otherwise, and three legacies that 
specific. He had an ingrained 
a newspaperman’s habit 


were 
knowledge of bi 
He spoke German as if it 
were his native tongue. He taught him- 
in railway carriages when 


of working 


self to draw 
paper and pencils were the only toys 
Nathaniel convenient to carry 
with them; in art galleries, when he 
tired of wandering about by himself and 
discovered that classes of students came 


found it 


there and brought easels, and worked at 
copying the pictures. He begged money 
from Nathaniel to buy boards and char- 
coal and oils, and joined himself to the 
Sometimes he was sent packing, 
often he allowed to stay, 
either praise or 


classes 
just as 


and 


was 
encouraged with 
criticism 

Munich, and Pe- 
ter was twelve years old, when Nathaniel 
was killed in a plane crash in the Bava- 
rian Alps. Peter left with just 
enough money to do what he had been 
told to do in such an emergency; he went 
to the British Consulate, wired his uncle 
Daniel West at Montreal, paid the hotel 
bill, and bought the railway and boat 
tickets that he would need to get himself 
from Munich to 


They were living in 


was 


Montreal. 


GREGORY ELLIOTT came to the Notre 
Dame Club because his father had been 
founders. 

In Montreal, Westmount was and is 
the stronghold of the English-speaking 
upper class. But there are other English- 
even within the limits 
of the older part of the city. One of 
these is the Notre Dame district, squash- 
ed into the space between the railway 
lines and the docks, and settled originally 
by the poorest among the Irish immi- 
grants who came to Canada in the nine- 
teenth century. 

At twenty-five, Greg had finished his 
medical courses at McGill and was in- 
terning at the Royal Victoria Hospital. 
An evening a week he went down to 


one of its 


speaking areas, 


the Notre Dame Club to hold a chil- 
dren's clinic. There, one evening, Greg 
saw Peter West, at the far side of the 


gym, where the boxing ring had been 
set up. He was balanced on a folding 
chair, a drawing board on his knee, a 
cigarette dropping from his mouth, his 
eyes narrowing whenever he looked up 
through the smoke at the small boys 
fighting above his eye level. 

Greg asked, “Who's that?” 

A boy leaning against the wall beside 
him answered offhandedly, “Pete West. 
The sports writer on the Sun.” 

Greg went on asking and heard enough 
to make him curious. He left that night 
without having spoken to Peter but in 
the next few weeks he managed to scrape 
up several conversations with him. 

The following June, Greg invited Pe- 
ter to Fairlawn for a weekend. They 
drove out late on Friday afternoon. Only 
Laura Elliott was there to meet them. 

Saturday morning, Greg and Peter 
went out on Lake St. Louis in the boat, 
and it was the first time Peter had ever 
been sailing. Saturday afternoon, they 
swam and then went in swimming trunks 
to wash the car, and after that they swam 
again. Especially he was enjoying being 
near Laura Elliott. 

Laura had been born to wealth and 
had married wealth; she had never all 
her life so much as dreamed of herself 
earning money. She was well-read and 
she had traveled. She had imagination 
and quick sympathies, and she had 
worked to cultivate her natural talent 
for understanding the people who came 
within her range. Before her confident 
charm of manner and her friendly curi- 
osity, Peter was defenseless and did not 
want to be defended. 

Then Margot arrived. 

They were at dinner this time in the 
dining room, when she came in—a tall, 
thin girl with an angular face. Her 





hair swung just above her shoulders and 
curled a little at the ends. She walked 
to the end of the table and bent to kiss 
her mother’s cheek and then she slid 
into the empty chair opposite Peter. 

“I couldn't wait to see Greg's prole- 
tarian acquisition for myself. But I might 
have known I would be disappointed.” 

“Are you?” 

“Of course. So far as I can see, you 
eat with a fork as well as a knife, your 
hair is cut to the prescribed length, you 
wear grey flannels and an open-necked 
sports shirt. You look almost as if you 
were one of us.” 

Laura said, “Margot, manners 
are atrocious. You might remember that 
Peter is my guest as well as your broth- 
er’s friend.” 

“My dear mother, I'm paying him a 
compliment! If he looked like a truck 
driver, I'd have to be tactful and pre- 
tend not to notice.” 


your 


N SUNDAY mornings in the sum- 
mer, none of the Elliotts went to 
church, and they breakfasted late. 

Peter was up before them and went 
swimming, after which he followed in- 
structions by going back to the house 
and collecting his own breakfast. 

By the time Laura came in, he was 
enjoying his third cup of coffee along 
with a cigarette. He jumped up, glad 
because it was she who had appeared 
next after himself, and again glad when 
she had glanced round the kitchen and 
exclaimed at its orderliness. 

“Ybu should see the way Margot leaves 

it!” 
Peter noticed that she did not say 
“the way Greg leaves it,” and again 
he compared Margot unfavorably with 
other girls he knew. 

She asked, “Do you remember your 
mother at all?” 

“No.” 

“And you were an only child?” 

“Yes.” 

“I was thinking, if you had a family 
of brothers and sisters you might not 
get so annoyed with my poor Margot.” 

“Did 1 show that I was annoyed?” 

“Only to me. Neither Margot nor 
Greg would notice. She is unhappy, you 
know. That is why she behaves so 
badly.” 

Peter asked, “Why is she unhappy?” 
And then, more insistently, “What in 
time has she got to be unhappy about?” 

“A lot of things, but 1 don't suppose 
you would think the whole lot of them 
together of any importance. Your life 
has been made up of realities, but Mar- 
got’s never has. She was only eleven 
when her father died, and she was very 
fond of him and not at all fond of me. 
Since that time she has encouraged her- 
self to believe that she was the dearest 
person in his world; that he was not 
fond of me either. That, I think, is to 
compensate for the fact that Greg and 
I are so happy together that Margot 
feels so shut out in the cold. She wants 
very much to be loved, but if people 
are friendly towards her, she at once 
begins to show her most unpleasant 
side, "so that they have to like her, if 
they go on liking her at all, in spite 
of herself You won't believe me, 
Peter, but life is very hard for Margot.” 

“What does she do with herself all 
day?” 

“Last winter she wouldnt go back 
to McGill. She registered for two courses 
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at Sir George Williams College—one in 
psychology and one in political economy. 
And she began to take painting lessons 
from Boyd Whitaey. Do you know 
him?” 

“T have met him.” 

“Margot may be right, and one day 
he may be acknowledged as a wonderful 
landscape artist. I have no way of judg- 
ing. All | am sure of is that he has 
a most unpleasant way with him, and 
a most unlikeable wife, Ann. They live 
in a top-floor apartment on Union Street. 
They have socialist views—Greg says 
Marxist would be closer as a description. 
They hold meetings in their apartment, 
‘study groups’ they call them, and they 
attend meetings in musty halls east of 
Bleury Street. Margot goes everywhere 
with them and reads their books ‘and 
quotes their views. Lately Greg and I 
hardly see her. Last night at dinner, 
she was probably~being truthful when 
she said that curiosity had brought her 
home. I hive no doubt you disappointed 
her very much by looking clean and 
Shaved and wearing Greg's blue shirt. 
Does evetything I am telling you make 
you dislike her more?” 

“I am sorry, Mrs. Elliott. I have to 
keep reminding myself that she is your 
daughter.” 

Laura did not look happy herself. She 
said, “I have to remind myself of that.” 


URING the weeks that followed 
[recs and Margot miet several 

times. She was something new in 
his experience — she was irritating, in 
some ways to be pitied, seeking what he 
was trying to escape. And yet he could 
not get her out of his mind. 

It was early evening when he brought 
her to his apartment. She was to spend 
the night with the Whitneys and wanted 
to phone ahead, Peter had to rush back 
to the Sun to turn in a story. She agreed 
to wait until he returned. 

While she waited she lit a cigarette, 
then began to explore the apartment. 

There was a pervading smell of oil 
and turpentine, And there were can- 
vases and boards, stacked against the 
wall, all round the room. There were 
Sketches in pencil and water colors, 
paintings in oils and in tempera. Peter 
was an experimenter first, last and al- 
ways. There were portraits and land- 
scapes, and studies in form and color. 

Margot spent a bare half hour in the 
room. All the while, the rain beat 
heavily on the glass. She worked meth- 
odically and steadily, wishing she had 
more leisure but reminding herself to 
hurry and get through. She did not 
want Peter to come back and find her 
there; she did not want so soon to have 
to talk about what she had seen. She 
was not in any doubt of its significance. 
Excitement flooded her. 

When she left the studio and sat down 
again in the wicker chair, two thoughts 
were luminous, like globes of light above 
her head. Peter West is a painter, per- 
haps a great painter, and I have dis- 
covered it. I, Margot Elliott, am- the 
only one whe knows. 


until Monday evening; then about 

nine o'clock she called him and 

said, “I want to talk to you. I'll pick 

you up outside the club in fifteen min- 
utes.” 

She rang off at omce, and he grinned 


Poss’ did not hear from Margot 


as he hung up. It was like her to give 
him no time to say that he couldn't be 
ready so soon. It was her own unthink- 
ing arrogance, which she displayed as 
freely and as often as her own brand 
of diffidence. 

He could see as well as feel that she 
was laboring under tension, and he won- 
dered what it could be that had so 
disturbed her. 

All at once she told him. “I went 
this afternoon to tell Boyd that I was 
not going to take painting lessons any 
more, that it was a waste of his time 
to teach me. I haven't any talent. I 
never did have. I've been kidding my- 
self about it for years, because I wanted 
so much to be able to paint.” 

“I've never seen any of your work, 
but if you were enjoying your lessons 
and if you enjoyed trying to paint .. .” 

She interrupted, “That won't do, Peter 
-—though it might have been all right 
if I had been born in the era of the 
Victorian miss. But you and I live in 
a time when everyone is, superficially, 
much cleverer than that . . . The only 
honest course for people like me is to 
give up altogether—or, if painting is 
really important to us, if intellectually 
at least we have an appreciation of what 
the artist is trying to do, then we can 
try to help those who are able to do 
what we cannot.” 

“Margot, you're getting far too upset 
over this—” 

“Before you start being kind to me, 
I'd better tell you the rest. Friday night, 
when I was alone at your place, I went 
into your studio. I had a good look. 
And I'm not going to apologize. I can’t 
help it if you get angry. I know you 
never told Greg and you don’t want 
anybody to know what you do. But 
I'm glad I found out. When I saw what 
you had been able to do all on your 
own, without paying for lessons, or 
getting pats on the back from encourag- 
ing outsiders, I couldn't go on fooling 
any longer. That was how I got up 
courage enough to go and say my little 
piece to Boyd.” 

Peter said, “Margot—” and then stop- 
ped with a soft exclamation of impa- 
tience. He reached out and pulled her 
toward him. She did not resist. 

“There wasn't anything wrong with 
your looking at my work. If you or 
Greg had ever suspected and asked me 
about it I would have told you. The 
only reason I have for not talking is 
that I am so ambitious about painting. 
I don't want to be known as a struggling 
artist. I want to become good enough 
to astonish the world. But I don’t want 
to let people know that and have to 
see the sniggering look that comes over 
their faces while they think, “Who the 
heck do you imagine you are? You're 
not a bad cartoonist and you can write 
a fair news story, and coming up the 
way you have, you're lucky to have got 
that far.’ But I don’t mind you know- 
ing.” 

“Would you sooner it were I than 
Greg?” 

A slight chuckle escaped him. He 
took hold of her chin to tilt her face 
up, and looked at her quietly and ten- 
derly before he kissed her. Her lips 
were smooth and passive, they parted a 
little, gently. He wondered then why 
he had never realized before that he 
wanted to kiss Margot Elliott. 

After a while, Margot said, “Sup- 


posing you had money, and didn't 
have to stay with the Sun, but could do 
just as you liked for the next couple 
of years, what would you do?” 

“Go to Europe—Paris most of the 
time—and study for all I'm worth. I 
need that. Everyone who wants to do 
well needs a period of intensive study.” 

She said, “Would you let me pay, for 
it? Give you the two years? I could.” 

“Margot, you know I couldn’t let 
you. It is generous of you and | know 
you are in earnest, but that sort of 
thing is not possible.” 

There was a little pause, as if she 
were looking for strength before her 
voice took up again. 

“There is one way in which you could 
accept it from me. That would make 
the money your own to do what you 
liked with. You could marry me.” 

“You are suggesting that I should 
marry you solely on account of your 
money.” 

“It has been done before, for less rea- 
son, and with less honesty. Don't you 
want to go to Europe?” 

“Of course I want to! And I wouldn't 
need so very much time. Two years in 
which I was free to concentrate every 
minute on painting should be enough.” 

“Then if you are so sure, why hesi- 
tate to accept help from me? I suggest 
marriage, Peter, because it would be a 
simple answer to everyone’s question. 
But it doesn’t have to be a permanent 
answer. Not nowadays. It could be as 
much of a business arrangement as any 
loan between you and Greg.” 

The mood in which she clung to him 
half an hour before was pushed far 
away, but her exaggerated—almost ex- 
alted—self-control was just as far from 
reality. Peter struggled after common 
sense. 

When he drove her back to Fairlawn, 
“he was still uncommitted. He left her 
and went to take the local train to 
Montreal. Then he sat up the rest of the 
night, smoking, walking restlessly about 
his studio, looking first at one and then 
another and then another of his latest 
canvases. He knew only too well that 
as it was now his work was not good 
enough. This night he took out and 
faced the fear that usually he kept hid- 
den away; the fear that if he were to 
go on indefinitely as he had done so 
far, working on his own in the odd 
hours he could find and spare, he would 
never learn to paint better. 


“MARGOT ELLIOTT married him and 


took him to Paris; that was how Montreal 
thought of the marriage and spoke of it. 

Margot was a poor and infrequent 
letter writer, and Peter did not write at 
all. Peter was meeting a great many ar- 
tists, some of them already well known; 
he had decided with which master he 
wanted to study and was working hard. 

Two years passed. Then shortly be- 
fore Easter, Margot wrote abruptly, with- 
out explanation, that they were coming 
home. Would there be room for them 
at the lake-shore house while they look- 
ed for an apartment in town? 

Not only was there room, but Laura 
was able to hurry up and finish the 
project she had started upon in hopeful 
anticipation the summer before—trans- 
forming the upper part of the boat- 
house into a studio for Peter. When 
Margot and Peter arrived, Peter settled 


at once into a routine of work, which ' 


kept him in the studio all day and every 
day and occasionally overnight as well. 

To Gregory and Laura he seemed to 
have become disturbingly distant in man- 
ner. The reticence which at first had 
kept him silent about painting had now 
become a determined uncommunicative- 


ness. 

“Did he work under as constant pres- 
sure in Paris as he does here?” Greg 
asked Margot one evening. 

“He worked pretty hard at the begin- 
ning but I think the tempo increased as 
he went along. He began to feel he had 
so little time.” 

“He’s younger than I am!” 

“But his training as an artist—his 
serious training—started late. And no 
second-rate success is going to ‘satisfy 
him.” 

“How did he really get on in Paris? 
What did they think of him?” 

“He did very well. But not as well 
as he expected . . Peter is a queer 
mixture. He knows that to succeed in 
painting requires unlimited hard work 
and devotion and self-discipline, and he 
is ready to give what it takes, provided 
that his reward begins to come soon.” 

“What made you come home?” 

“That had nothing to do with me. 
Peter came in one evening and said, 
‘T've finished with everything I can 
learn here for the moment. Let's go 
back to Montreal.’” 


T THE beginning of August she 
A started to advertise for a suitable 
apartment in town. Often she 
would drive in in the morning with Greg 
and then meet him for lunch at a side- 
walk restaurant on Sherbrooke Street. 
The day Margot found what she wanted 
she arrived late, scurrying along the 
streets between the first drops of a heavy 
thundershower. Greg watched her com- 
ing and found himself noting how com- 
pletely the gawky schoolgirl look had 
left her. Her figure was still thin and 
angulag, but her abrupt movements had 
become smooth and controlled, and 
where her manner had been sharp it 
was now only decisive. 

“Well?” 

She laughed. “Is my satisfaction ob- 
vious? But I am pleased, Greg — really. 
I have found it and it’s perfect.” 

“Where and what?” 

“In one of those huge old houses on 
Stanley, almost under the mountain. It’s 
being remodeled into flats — half the 
work is already done and they expect to 
be able to rent from October first. I've 
got the top floor and the attic and they're 
going to finish it the way I want.” 

“Won't Peter want to see the flat? 
Have you settled it already without talk- 
ing to him?” 

“Oh, Peter doesn’t care where we live. 
We have a working partnership; he gives 
all his time to painting and I make 
that possible for him.” 

In January, Margot gave a house- 
warming party. 

She chose carefully from among her 
own and her mother’s lists, her idea 
being to gather together about fifty 
people who would be likely to appre- 
ciate Peter and Peter’s work. 

Greg arrived at the party very late. 
Then with half his Scotch and soda in- 
side him and the rest held securely 
against future need, he made his way to 
his mother and kissed her cheek. 

“I got held up—first at the office and 
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then by the traffic. What can I do now 
that I've got here.” 

“Finish your drink 
Peter.” 

“I suppose there’s no way of telling 
where he went?” 

“I dont think so. It's too cold just 
to walk about and he hasn't a key to 
our place.” 

There was one bar in town where he 
thought Peter might have gone and 
stayed—for old times’ sake as much as 
anything else. It was not far from the 
Sun offices, not far from the Notre Dame 
Club. It was small and quietly lit, and 
Peter was there, sitting at a table in the 
corner with a half empty glass of whisky 
before him and an ash tray piled with 
stubs. 

Greg sat down, saying, “It 
changed much, has it?” 

“Not at all. What are you drinking?” 


and then find 


hasn't 


“Scotch and soda . . . Why didn't 
you say you hated the idea of the 
party?” 


“Why don’t I say a lot of things! . . . 
On the other hand, what the hell right 
have I got to say anything at all?” 

“I don't get you.” 

Peter took a long pull at his drink. 
“I suppose you think I dislike the apart- 
ment, and living on upper Stanley Street, 
and wearing a custom-tailored navy-blue 
suit to Margot’s cocktail party?” 

“I have wondered.” 

“Well, you don't need to wonder. 
Because I like it. The life we lead, 
Margot and I, is exactly the kind of 
life 1 always wanted to lead. 1 wanted 
a luxury apartment. I wanted a society 
wife. I wanted custem-tailored suits and 
smoked salmon canapés. There is noth- 
ing I have that I don't want.” 

“You're lucky.” 

“Yes, aren't I? Except I wanted it 
to be all in my own right, and not by 
right of my being my wife’s husband.” 

“I see.” 

“I doubt if you can. It isn't just 
that I should never have married her. 
It is even more that in other circum- 
stances Margot might be the very girl 
I should have married.” ~ 

“You are not im love with her?” 

“How can I tell? I didn’t marry her 
because I loved her. I married her for 
what she could bring me.” 

“And now?” 

“Now I would find it hard to do with- 
out what she brought.” 

When they had driven up Stanley 
Street, Greg asked, “Want me to come 
in with you?” 

Peter grinned, “To protect me from 
Margot? There’s no need. You forget 
that Margot is the Artist's Understand- 
ing Wife.” 


was in his office when Peter phoned 
and said, “From what I remember, 
Jast night I talkecl both too much and too 
little. How about you coming around 
this evening?” 
“Of course . 


|: THE middle of next morning Greg 


. . All right, I'll be up 


around eight-thirty or a quarter to 
nine.” 

When he arrived on Stanley Street, 
it was later than he had suggested; 


Peter opened the door for him, wearing 

old khaki pants and with his hair stick- 

ing up on end and streaked with paint. 
“Come on up and I'll fix you a drink.” 
“Why did you ask me up?” 
“Because of what I said over the 
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phone. What peculiar 
I give you last night?” 

“Depends upon what you call pecu- 
liar. I thought you were feeling bogged 
down in my sister's social and artistic 
atmosphere.” 

“Yes, I suppose you could say that.” 

‘You know, Pete, Margot is an awful 
lot happier now than before she mar- 
ried you.” 

“That's what I tell myself. But her 
happiness won't last, not unless I begin 
to fulfill my side of the bargain . 
Greg, honestly, I thought it would be 
all right. I thought it would be no 
more than two years, three at the most, 
before I was earning my own keep, and 
not much longer before I could keep 
Margot too. Not that she would ever 
let me, but I would know I was able 
to. But now I don't believe I'll ever get 
to that point. Oh, I know I'm painting 
far better than I was—but when am I 
going to see the world taking notice of 
what I paint?” 

“It is still the heights you want?” 

Peter fell silent. He had a lump of 
ice revolving in the bottom of his glass 
and he watched it. He said, “Margot 
wants them for me.” 

Greg made an exasperated movement. 

“Why are you so sure you can't get 
them yourself?” 

“I am not sure. 
thing frightens me.” 

“Yes?” 

“Before—when I was still alone, paint- 
ing in secret—I was happy. In those 
days I painted because my life would not 
have been worth living if I had not want- 
ed to paint. Now I paint because I have 
to. I paint because Margot expects me 
to. Because you and your mother ex- 
pect me to. Because I have two studios 
and because I once said that I wanted 
to paint. And every picture I paint, 
every last, damned little picture, is not 
the one I set out to make.” 


OR TWO years, affectionately and 
P vie concern, Greg and Laura 

watched Peter and Margot; they saw 
Margot being happy, and Peter obedient. 
Margot had started by letting herself be 
photographed in her new apartment; 
she worked up steam until it was very 
rarely that a week passed without the 
morning Journal cataloguing at least 
one of her activities. She had looked up 
all those of her school and college 
friends who had married men who were 
rich enough to buy paintings, or public- 
spirited enough to sit on cultural com- 
mittees. 

In the spring of "39 she Began to 
talk about organizing an exhibition of 
Peter's work. The time had come, she 
said. In so far as her program was con- 
cerned she was right. By dint of appli- 
cation, tact, and social management she 
had succeeded in making Peter’s name 
so well known that from coast to coast, 
no one who pretended to know any- 
thing about Canadian painting could say 
he had not heard of him. Peter had 
exhibited regularly, first in the spring 
and autumn shows in Montreal, and then 
in the annual Royal Canadian Academy 
shows. He was not a member of the 
RCA, but he was talked about as a pros- 
pective member. He was selling a fair 
number of paintings, and if his own 
pleasure in these sales was marred be- 
cause they were all made to persons 
of Margot’s finding, he could not deny 


impressions did 


I wonder. And one 


that they and that he was 
making almost enough money to cover 
the food he ate. 

So when Margot said that the time 
had come to organize a one-man show, 
he did not object. When she told him 
that the show was to be held in the Rob- 
inson Gallery on Sherbrooke Street, he 
was almost pleased; Max Robinson, 
whose name had once been something 
more exotic, was a Hungarian with taste 
and energy and a wonderful business 
sense. Not even for social prestige would 
he lend his gallery for a showing of the 
work of some painter he did not con- 
sider promising; the fact that he was 
lending it for Peter's was at the least a 
local accolade; it meant that the show 
would rate articles not only in the week- 
end editions of the Montreal papers, but 
probably in papers farther afield, in Ot- 
tawa, and even in Toronto. 

The day before the exhibition was to 
open, Max Robinson phoned Margot and 
told her in confidence that he was giving 
a preview of the show to Arthur White- 
head, the New York literary and art 
critic 


1 REGORY drove out to the lake- 

(G shore house and found Laura 

alone in the living room. He kiss- 

ed her and she said, “An hour ago I was 
on the point of phoning you.” 

“Why, what's up?” 

“The Whitehead column. What else 
could it be? Peter has been shut up in 
the boathouse ever since he read it, and 
he won't let Margot in.” 

“Max is in the seventh heaven... 
Will you tell me what more Peter could 
want? He has his first one-man show out 
of season in Montreal, and one of the 
U.S. leading critics sees it and devotes 
a whole column to it. It's a magnificent 
send-off. Do you suppose he expects only 
unqualified praise?” 

“He can't have expected anything, see- 
ing that he didn’t know Mr. Whitehead 
had been here. But according to Margot, 
Peter read the article, turned white, and 
said it was time for him to get to work, 
what was she waiting for? She couldn't 
get anything further out of him; he 
simply refused to talk. She came away at 
last; Peter didn't come over for lunch, 
and wouldn't let her in when she went 
to get him.” 


were sales, 


“I DON'T know what is the matter with 
him!” Margot sobbed. “This should be 
everything he wanted. I never asked for 
more .. . Greg, how much do you sup- 
pose he really cares for me?” 

“Margot, how can I possibly tell?” 

“I wish you could. I wish I could. He 
won't let me have a baby, you know.” 

“I thought that was agreed between 
you?” 

“It was, in the beginning. But he knows 
now that I would like one. It is a real 
marriage for me. I'm not a girl any 
more, and even if I suggested marriage 
at first in a very cold-blooded way, it is 
different now. I love him.” 

“I am sure he knows that.” 

“Then why not tell me what is the 
matter? I kfiow he wishes he were inde- 
pendent, but surely he can see that now 
he soon will be? Max Robinson doesn't 
need much help to get things under way. 
If Peter lets him, Max will make him a 
fortune. But I'm scared of Peter now. 
I don’t know what he is going to do.” 

The time moved on toward September 


and in the papers Munich fell into place 
as the prologue to a drama now begin- 
ning. The morning came when everyone 
sat and listened to Chamberlain's quiet, 
formal, queerly exciting speech. Britain 
was at war. Canada was going through 
the motions of assembling parliament be- 
fore she followed, but everyone knew 
that Canada also was already at war. 
Gregory drove out to the lake. Peter ar- 
rived later in the evening. 

Peter said quietly, “I have joined the 
ait force.” He got to his feet. “Come over 
to the boathouse.” 

Peter led the way into the studio. He 
turned on the light and made a vague 
gesture toward the back of an easel at 
the far end of the room, saying, “It's 
over there.” 

The picture was a self-portrait. In size 
it was about three feet by two and a 
half feet, and only the head and shoul- 
ders showed. Behind the head was noth- 
ing but blank, blue sky. The shoulders 
were set not quite square and the pose of 
the head showed the chin drawn back. 
It was a pose that suggested that this 
man was expecting a blow; he felt it 
coming and had resigned himself to ac- 
cepting it. The cheeks were modeled so 
that one could see where the jaw muscle 
would be and almost see it throb. The 
temples had the same smoothness, the 
same appearance of drum-tight skin cag- 
ing life within. The eyes, dark grey, look- 
ed straight out, straight out with the 
stare of the blind, for the spot of light in 
each pupil was shown as a jaggedly 
broken piéce of mirror. 

Gregory had not finished looking when 
Peter was at his elbow with a whisky. 

Peter asked, “You see why I didn’t 
want Margot in?” 

Greg nodded. He moved a little farther 
away and looked at the painting some 
more. He was trying to imagine what the 
painting would do to him if he did not 
know Peter. He thought it would prob- 
ably still be one of the most disquieting 
things he had ever seen. The man pic- 
tured was not lacking in strength. But he 
was defeated. 

“Damn you, Peter, there's no sense im 
your feeling that way!” 

“But Mr. Arthur Whitehead wants me 
to vibrate to my own heart and mind.” 

“I know my opinion is worth nothing, 
but I believe that is a good painting.” 

“It is. 1 want you to take it—it and 
all the sketches for it. They're over there. 
Don’t let Margot see them. This is not 
her fault.” 

“Listen, Pete, what would you have 
liked Whitehead to say? You're not fool 
enough to expect raving praise. What 
upset you?” 

“The fact that I had heard all of it 
before. Of course I can paint: upside 
down, with my arms tied behind me, with 
my head in a bag. Nothing could be 
easier. The trouble is that I have nothing 
to say . . . Ducroz, my teacher in France, 
told me to go home. He said that I was 
not of any one country, and that 1 was 
trying to paint im an expatriate world. 
He said, ‘Go home; go to Canada if 
Canada feels like home. Perhaps there 
the earth and water and stone and air 
of the country will get into your bones 
and you will know how to show yourself 
in paint.’ So I came home. And after 
two and a half years, Whitehead puts his 
finger in the same hole. 1 wish one of 
them was able to dam it up.” 

“But—" 




















“Don't say it, Greg. Just believe me 
when I say that I have been over it all. 
Now I'm getting out. I'm going to fly, 
and the government is going to pay me 
to fly. With luck the war will last long 
enough to let me pay Margot back.” 


the lanes were very muddy and the 

countryside more brown than green. 
Peter had received a thick, closely writ- 
ten letter from Greg. Margot’s interests 
were now divided between two wartime 
organizations—the Red Cross canteen in 
downtown Montreal and the Freedom 
Mail. She had already been on two fund- 
raising trips across Canada and, accord- 
ing to Greg's reports, was developing in- 
to a good, quick-witted public speaker. 

“She is a curious girl,” he wrote. “She 
has to have a cause to devote herself to 
——people are not enough for her. I knew, 
of course, that she misses you as a per- 
son—as a husband—but every bit as 
much she misses the cause you repre- 
sent... 

“It is a good thing that my mother 
is neither too old nor too infirm to enjoy 
babies. Your little Elizabeth is a joy. 
She will be eighteen months old at the 
end of March—seems incredible, doesn't 
it? And even more incredible—almost 
horrible—to think that she is yours and 
that you have never yet seen her.” 


T Yorkshire there was no spring yet; 


The account of Margot’s preoccupa- 
tions gave Peter satisfaction and relief. 
She was proving ahead of time that she 
was able to live alone: when the war was 
over, that was what they were both going 
to do. 


There remained Elizabeth. He knew 
that if he had applied, he would have 
been allowed to remain in Canada 
through Margot’s pregnancy and Eliza- 
beth’s birth. He had not applied because 
he had already known he never intend- 
ed to figure as an active father. It had 
seemed more honest to absent himself at 
once. He was not surprised that Margot 
had left her baby so much to Laura. Yet 
Margot had pleaded for a child. When 
it was no more than a question of time 
before he was sent overseas, she had 
become insistent. Peter acceded, telling 
himself that if Margot had her baby, he 
could consider he had made his final act 
upon their marriage. 


very short. On the tenth they took off 
for Essen again, and again the start 
was plain sailing. But there must have 
been a new and unreported change in 
gun emplacements, because as they were 
coming in on the target, there was heavy 
flak where there should have only been 
light. Peter saw the sky flare bright, and 
then the lead kite suddenly burst into 
flames and began to spiral down. In the 
same instant they themselves were hit. 
It was a matter of time—of seconds 
only-—while he struggled to hold the air- 
craft steady enough for his crew to get 
away. And then he was up and following. 
He thought his parachute had caught, 
and he jerked himself free, and he was 
falling. and pulling the cerd, and watch- 
ing the plane fall, and thinking how 
lucky it was that there was no wind. He 
landed as easily as a practice jump. 
He had not even had time to get free 
of his parachute before he saw the first 
German soldiers coming up. 


L WAS now May, and the nights were 


REGORY Elliott was still going 
G regularly to the Notre Dame 
Club. One Friday evening in 
March 1944, a little before seven o'clock, 
he was getting ready to leave his office 
when the telephone rang. There’d been an 
explosion near the club building. 

Before he got near the club he saw 
crowds of people and police turning 
aside the traffic. He went quickly to one 
police officer he knew, who came from 
the district. 

“Good evening, 
happened?” 

‘\’Evening, Dr. Elliott. Gas explosion 
—in one of the old brick houses in the 
row across from the club. May have 
been a leak in the main—could have been 
building up all afternoon. The one house 
is a wreck and the two on each side and 
one behind not much better.” 

“Many hurt?” 

“Four dead in the first house, Grand- 
mother and three kids. There’s an awful 
Jot of kids’ in that row.” 

He was seized upon by the club direc- 
tor and shoved toward the stairs and up 
to his clinic. From then on he was run- 
ning a first-aid dressing station. Four 
hours he probed and extracted and 
washed and bandaged, and gave local 
anesthetics and sedatives of various 
strengths. He began to feel that he would, 
and could, go on forever. 

The girl had turned away; she was 
washing out a syringe at the sink, For 
hours she had been beside him, handing 
him scissors, and adhesive, bandages, dis- 
infectant, taking away what he no longer 
needed. At first he had noted her ef- 
ficiency. 

When he had time to look at this girl, 
he had seen her pale, serious young face, 
her brown eyes, hér brown hair in a 
page-boy bob. He knew who she was— 
the club’s new Girls’ Work secretary. 
But he could not for the life of him re- 
member her name. 

She had turned around again and saw 
him frowning. She smiled and _ said, 
“Don't worry —I don’t expect you to 
remember! My name is Karen Moore.” 

It was quarter after eleven. The club 
building was slowly emptying. Greg said 
good night and took Karen Moore out 
with him to drive her home. 

When he stopped the car, she auto- 
matically sat forward and took hold of 
the door handle. 

Greg caught her arm and said, “I don't 
like leaving you alone like this. You 
won't lie awake until morning, thinking 
—about things that do you no good to 
think about?” 

She said, “Don't worry about me, 
please! Tell you what—if you come up- 
stairs withme, I'll make some coffee.” 

They drank their coffee, and chatted, 
while Gregory realized that in all prob- 
ability, had he not come up, Karen would 
have done as she had said: had a hot 
bath and gone to bed, and slept. She was 
no less sensitive that he had thought, but 
she was not in any degree morbid. If 
anyone had been going to sit around 
moping that night, it was himself, and 
he, who had thought of looking after 
Karen, had been succored by her. He did 
not resent this turnabout. He recognized 
already how strongly he was attracted 
to this girl. 

Karen Moore's resignation from the 
Notre Dame Club came in August. She'd 
been engaged to teach at St. Christopher's 
School. It was the junior school to which 


Callaghan. What's 


Greg and Margot had gone, and for 
which Margot’s daughter Elizabeth was 
already destined. 

Before Christmas that year Karen 
knew Gregory wanted her to marry him. 


THE NEWS that the war in Europe had 
ended arrived first as an unofficial rumor, 
and everyone was a little scared of begin- 
ning to celebrate too early. But as the 
hours passed and the rumors went un- 
contradicted, excitement began to mount. 
Even so, there was no wild frenzy such 
as had taken possession of everyone on 
November 11, 1918. Perhaps it was be- 
cause the war in Asia was still going on, 
and because a fair proportion of Cana- 
dians had sons and brothers serving there. 

It was more than a month before they 
heard. Then came the official intirnation 
that Flight Lieutenant Peter West was 
safe and unwounded in a British Army 
base near Hamburg. 

Margot had written to Peter; so had 
Greg and Laura. At the end of July, 
Laura got the first reply, thanking her 
for a parcel of food and cigarettes. Peter 
made no mention of a future transfer 
either to England or Canada. From the 
tone of his letter he might have been 
settled in Germany forever. 

Peter had a general to whom he was 
acting as personal secretary, interpreter, 
comforter and guide. The general swore 
that if Peter West were removed from 
him, he himself would instantly begin to 
exhibit all the symptoms of schizophre- 
nia. So Peter stayed through the summer 
and autumn of ‘45, through the winter, 
on into the spring of °46. 

Then, in March came a second offi- 
cial letter. Flight Lieutenant Peter West 
had had a minor breakdown. There was 
no cause for alarm. He was being moved 
to a hospital in the south of England. 

When the baby had come, Margot had 
recognized that she was not the kind 
of woman who could build her life even 
temporarily around one infant scrap of 
humanity. She threw herself into the 
Red Cross, the Freedom Mail, the Free 
French movement with such a will that 
she was respected and depended upon by 
all her co-workers and passed among 
them for being unusually unaffected by 
her enforced husbandless state. But 
Karen Moore came closer to the truth 
in realizing how strictly Margot’s war 
efforts were a substitute for Peter's pres- 
ence and nothing more. 

So now, when the time for normal 
living was arriving again, Margot began 
to be in a hurry. Young women who, 
like herself, had become able organizers 
and ‘Public speakers were in demand to 
organize campaigns for veterans’ hos- 
pitals, for occupational-therapy centres, 
for aid to refugees and displaced per- 
sons. Margot was busy enough, but no 
longer wholehearted. 

Then, she was asked to be one of a 
team going to Europe, made up of repre- 
sentatives of the various voluntary or- 
ganizations in Canada who were interest- 
ed in refugee problems. 

She wrote to Greg from London: 

I have seen Peter. He is no longer 
in hospital, but has a room in an offi- 
cers’ club in London . . . He asked me 
to have lunch with him next day, just 
as if I were a girl he knew from back 
home, and he felt he should do some- 
thing about me for old times’ sake. He 
took me out to lunch and he told me 
all about his work in Germany with 





the British, and quite a fot about the 
three years in the camp. But he didn’t 
want to talk about before that or after. 

I said, “I know you had decided not 
to paint for the duration. But what do 
you think about painting now?” 

He said, “I don’t think.” 

“The war is over.” 

“For everyone else it is.” 


ETER came home in September, 
P sailing up the St. Lawrence to Que- 

bec. When he reached Montreal, 
Margot would not be there; she had been 
invited by a national organization to 
make a cross-country speaking tour. 

Greg had hold of his arm, was thump- 
ing him on the back, was dragging him 
through the crowd out into relative 
space beyond. Peter asked, “Were you 
able to get me a room somewhere?” 

“Yes,” said Greg. 

“Where?” 

“At Fairlawn.” 

“But I asked you—I seem to have got 
myself into a mess. I meant to stay in a 
hotel and not have to discuss anything 
until Margot was here. But I can’t just 
tell you nothing. What I want is a di- 
vorce.” 

Gregory was looking at him intently, 
but showed no. surprise. He asked, 


“Why?” 


“Because everything is changed. Most 
of all I have changed.” 

Gregory said, “I think you may be 
wrong about yourself and Margot. But 
I agree that all discussion should be left 
until she gets here. Stay at the flat until 
then.” 

“Very well,” said Peter with a sigh. 

“The thing is that we don’t know now 
when Margot will be home. If you're 
going to be waiting for weeks and want- 
ing to work again, you will probably be 
glad to have the studio right there.” 

Peter turned his head and looked at 
Gregery full. “That's the other thing that 
I should tell you. Whatever else happens, 
I shall never paint again.” 


IN LATE November, Margot flew home. 
She made her way upstairs. Peter was 
asleep. On the bedside table were three 
glasses, an empty water jug and a half- 
empty bottle of Scotch. She shook him. 

“I'm going to the kitchen to put on a 
kettle for some tea. Pull yourself to- 
gether and get up. I want to talk to you.” 

When she came out of the kitchen with 
the tea things on a tray, he was already 
in the living room. 

She asked, “Why didn’t you come to 
meet me?” 

“T thought Greg had told you.” 

“Peter, is it true? About the divorce?” 

“es.” 

“But why?” 

“For so many reasons. Briefly, you 
married a painter. I am no longer one. 
And I want to be free.” 

“To do what?” 

“Nothing.” 

“But that doesn't make You 
can’t smash up your life and mine be- 
cause at the moment you feel discourag- 
ed and depressed.” 

“Wait a moment, Margot. When I 
went away at the beginning of the war, 
I already meant that to be the end of 
our marriage. I was fed up with the life 
we were leading, with having my success 
tailor-made for me, with having to con- 
form to that type of success. I seized the 


sense. 
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“Don't say it, Greg. Just believe me 
when I say that I have been over it all. 
Now I'm getting out. I'm going to fly, 
and the government is going to pay me 
to fly. With luck the war will last long 
enough to let me pay Margot back.” 


the lanes were very muddy and the 

countryside more brown than green. 
Peter had received a thick, closely writ- 
ten letter from Greg. Margot's interests 
were now divided between two wartime 
organizations—the Red Cross canteen in 
downtown Montreal and the Freedom 
Mail. She had already been on two fund- 
raising trips across Canada and, accord- 
ing to Greg’s reports, was developing in- 
to a good, quick-witted public speaker. 


ik Yorkshire there was no spring yet; 


“She is a curious girl,” he wrote. “She 
has to have a cause to devote herself to 
——people are not enough for her. I knew, 
of course, that she misses you as a per- 
son—as a husband—but every bit as 
much she misses the cause you repre- 
sent... 

- “It is a good thing that my mother 
is neither too old nor too infirm to enjoy 
babies. Your little Elizabeth is a joy. 
She will be eighteen months old at the 
end of March—seems incredible, doesn't 
it? And even more incredible—almost 
horrible—to think that she is yours and 
that you have never yet seen her.” 

The account of Margot’s preoccupa- 
tions gave Peter satisfaction and relief. 
She was proving ahead of time that she 
was able to live alone: when the war was 
over, that was what they were both going 
to do. 

There remained Elizabeth. He knew 
that if he had applied, he would have 
been allowed to remain in Canada 
through Margot’s pregnancy and Eliza- 
beth’s birth. He had not applied because 
he had already known he never intend- 
ed to figure as an active father. It had 
seemed more honest to absent himself at 
once. He was not surprised that Margot 
had left her baby so much to Laura. Yet 
Margot had pleaded for a child. When 
it was no more than a question of time 
before he was sent overseas, she had 
become insistent. Peter acceded, telling 
himself that if Margot had her baby, he 
could consider he had made his final act 
upon their marriage. 


very short. On the tenth they took off 
for Essen again, and again the start 
was plain sailing. But there must have 
been a new and unreported change in 
gun emplacements, because as they were 
coming in on the target, there was heavy 
flak where there should have only been 
light. Peter saw the sky flare bright, and 
then the lead kite suddenly burst into 
flames and began to spiral down. In the 
same instant they themselves were hit. 
It was a matter of time—of seconds 
only—while he struggled to hold the air- 
craft steady enough for his crew to get 
away. And then he was up and following. 
He thought his parachute had caught, 
and he jerked himself free, and he was 
falling, and pulling the cord, and watch- 
ing the plane fall, and thinking how 
lucky it was that there was no wind. He 
landed as easily as a practice jump. 
He had not even had time to get free 
of his parachute before he saw the first 
German soldiers coming up. 


[ WAS now May, and the nights were 


REGORY Elliott was still going 
; regularly to the Notre Dame 
Club. One Friday evening in 
March 1944, a little before seven o'clock, 
he was getting ready to leave his office 
when the telephone rang. There'd been an 
explosion near the club building. 

Before he got near the club he saw 
crowds of people and police turning 
aside the traffic. He went quickly to one 
police officer he knew, who came from 
the district. 

“Good evening, Callaghan. What's 
happened?” 

“‘\’Evening, Dr. Elliott. Gas explosion 
—in one of the old brick houses in the 
row across from the club. May have 
been a leak in the main—could have been 
building up all afternoon. The one house 
is a wreck and the two on each side and 
one behind not much better.” 

“Many hurt?” 

“Four dead in the first house. Grand- 
mother and three kids. There’s an awful 
lot of kids in that row.” 

He was seized upon by the club direc- 
tor and shoved toward the stairs and up 
to his clinic. From then on he was run- 
ning a first-aid dressing station. Four 
hours he probed and extracted and 
washed and bandaged, and gave local 
anesthetics and sedatives of various 
strengths. He began to feel that he would, 
and could, go on forever. 

The girl had turned away; she was 
washing out a syringe at the sink. For 
hours she had been beside him, handing 
him scissors, and adhesive, bandages, dis- 
infectant, taking away what he no longer 
needed. At first he had noted her ef- 
ficiency. 

When he had time to look at this girl, 
he had seen her pale, serious young face, 
her brown eyes, her brown hair in a 
page-boy bob. He knew who she was— 
the club's new Girls’ Work secretary. 
But he could not for the life of. him re- 
member her name. 

She had turned around again and saw 
him frowning. She smiled and _ said, 
“Don't worry —I don’t expect you to 
remember! My name is Karen Moore.” 

It was quarter after eleven. The club 
building was slowly emptying. Greg said 
good night and took Karen Moore out 
with him to drive her home. 

When he stopped the car, she auto- 
matically sat forward and took hold of 
the door handle. 

Greg caught her arm and said, “I don't 
like leaving you alone like this. You 
won't lie awake until morning, thinking 
—about things that do you no good to 
think about?” 

She said, “Don’t worry about me, 
please! Tell you what—if you come up- 
stairs with™me, I'll make some coffee.” 

They drank their coffee, and chatted, 
while Gregory realized that in all prob- 
ability, had he not come up, Karen would 
have done as she had said: had a hot 
bath and gone to bed, and slept. She was 
no less sensitive that he had thought, but 
she was not in any degree morbid. If 
anyone had been going to sit around 
moping that night, it was himself, and 
he, who had thought of looking after 
Karen, had been succored by her. He did 
not resent this turnabout. He recognized 
already how strongly he was attracted 
to this girl. 

Karen Moore's resignation from the 
Notre Dame Club came in August. She'd 
been engaged to teach at St. Christopher's 
School. It was the junior school to which 


Greg and Margot had gone, and for 
which Margot’s daughter Elizabeth was 
already destined. 

Before Christmas that year Karen 
knew Gregory wanted her to marry him. 


THE NEWS that the war in Europe had 
ended arrived first as an unofficial rumor, 
and everyone was a little scared of begin- 
ning to celebrate too early. But as the 
hours passed and the rumors went un- 
contradicted, excitement began to mount. 
Even so, there was no wild frenzy such 
as had taken possession of everyone on 
November 11, 1918. Perhaps it was be- 
cause the war in Asia was still going on, 
and because a fair proportion of Cana- 
dians had sons and brothers serving there. 

It was more than a month before they 
heard. Then came the official intimation 
that Flight Lieutenant Peter West was 
safe and unwounded in a British Army 
base near Hamburg. 

Margot had written to Peter; so had 
Greg and Laura. At the end of July, 
Laura got the first reply, thanking her 
for a parcel of food and cigarettes. Peter 
made no mention of a future transfer 
either to England or Canada. From the 
tone of his letter he might have been 
settled in Germany forever. 

Peter had a general to whom he was 
acting as personal secretary, interpreter, 
comforter and guide. The general swore 
that if Peter West were removed from 
him, he himself would instantly begin to 
exhibit all the symptoms of schizophre- 
nia. So Peter stayed through the summer 
and autumn of ‘45, through the winter, 
on into the spring of ‘46. 

Then, in March came a second offi- 
cial letter. Flight Lieutenant Peter West 
had had a minor breakdown. There was 
no cause for alarm. He was being moved 
to a hospital in the south of England. 

When the baby had come, Margot had 
recognized that she was not the kind 
of woman who could build her life even 
temporarily around one infant scrap of 
humanity. She threw herself into the 
Red Cross, the Freedom Mail, the Free 
French movement with such a will that 
she was respected and depended upon by 
all her co-workers and passed among 
them for being unusually unaffected by 
her enforced husbandless state. But 
Karen Moore came closer to the truth 
in realizing how strictly Margot’s war 
efforts were a substitute for Peter's pres- 
ence and nothing more. 

So now, when the time for normal 
living was arriving again, Margot began 
to be in a hurry. Young women who, 
like herself, had become able organizers 
and Public speakers were in demand to 
organize campaigns for veterans’ hos- 
pitals, for occupational-therapy centres, 
for aid to refugees and displaced per- 
sons. Margot was busy enough, but no 
longer wholehearted. 

Then, she was asked to be one of a 
team going to Europe, made up of repre- 
sentatives of the various voluntary or- 
ganizations in Canada who were interest- 
ed in refugee problems. 

She wrote to Greg from London: 

I have seen Peter. He is no longer 
in hospital, but has a room in an offi- 
cers’ club in London . . . He asked me 
to have lunch with him next day, just 
as if I were a girl he knew from back 
home, and he felt he should do some- 
thing about me for old times’ sake. He 
took me out to lunch and he told me 
all about his work in Germany with 


the British, and quite a fot about the 
three years in the camp. But he didn’t 
want to talk about before that or after 

I said, “I know you had decided not 
to paint for the duration. But what do 
you think about painting now?” 

He said, “I don’t think.” 

“The war is over.” 

“For everyone else it is.” 


ETER came home in September, 
P iin up the St. Lawrence to Que- 

bec. When he reached Montreal, 
Margot would not be there; she had been 
invited by a national organization to 
make a cross-country speaking tour. 

Greg had hold of his arm, was thump- 
ing him on the back, was dragging him 
through the crowd out into relative 
space beyond. Peter asked, “Were you 
able to get me a room somewhere?” 

“Yes,” said Greg, 

“Where?” 

“At Fairlawn.” 

“But I asked you—TI seem to have got 
myself into a mess. I meant to stay in a 
hotel and not have to discuss anything 
until Margot was here. But I can’t just 
tell you nothing. What I want is a di- 
vorce.” 

Gregory was looking at him intently, 
but showed no surprise. He asked, 
“Why?” 

“Because everything is changed. Most 
of all I have changed.” 

Gregory said, “I think you may be 
wrong about yourself and Margot. But 
I agree that all discussion should be left 
until she gets here. Stay at the flat until 
then.” 

“Very well,” said Peter with a sigh. 

“The thing is that we don't know now 
when Margot will be home. If you're 
going to be waiting for weeks and want- 
ing to work again, you will probably be 
glad to have the studio right there.” 

Peter turned his head and looked at 
Gregery full. “That's the other thing that 
I should tell you. Whatever else happens, 
I shall never paint again.” 


IN LATE November, Margot flew home. 
She made her way upstairs. Peter was 
asleep. On the bedside table were three 
glasses, an empty water jug and a half- 
empty bottle of Scotch. She shook him. 

“I'm going to the kitchen to put on a 
kettle for some tea. Pull yourself to- 
gether and get up. I want to talk to you.” 

When she came out of the kitchen with 
the tea things on a tray, he was already 
in the living room. 

She asked, “Why didn’t you come to 
meet me?” 

“I thought Greg had told you.” 

“Peter, is it true? About the divorce?” 

“Yes.” 

“But why?” 

“For so many reasons. Briefly, you 
married a painter. I am no longer one. 
And I want to be free.” 

“To do what?” 

“Nothing.” 

“But that doesn’t make sense. You 
can't smash up your life and mine be- 
cause at the moment you feel discourag- 
ed and depressed.” 

“Wait a moment, Margot. When I 
went away at the beginning of the war, 
I already meant that to be the end of 
our marriage. I was fed up with the life 
we were leading, with having my success 
tailor-made for me, with having to con- 
form to that type of success. I seized the 
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opportunity to earn enough money flying 
to pay off my obligations. After that I 
intended to paint. How I would have 
painted! . Now that is changed I no 
longer want to paint, and I never will 
paint again. But I will not go on drag 
ging the corpse of my other self with 
me.” 

“Don't you even ask how I feel about 
it? Haven't you thought about that?” 

“Margot, nothing can change the facts 
The bargain between us is broken. You 
married me because I was going to be a 
great painter. Now, even if you try to be 
kind, I know you too well not to know 
what you wanited from me.” 

She got up and walked away into the 
shadow of the room. “You sound very 
reasonable,” she said, “but reason is not 
the whole story. You and I do not stand 
on a level. I am an ordinary person, ac 
cording to my lights. It is true that I can 
make a life for myself. If you had been 
killed, I would have done so, and maybe 
even married again some time. But you 
Peter, are not ordinary. What you are 
and do matters to more people than just 
to yourself. Who are you to stand back 
grandly and say, ‘I am no 
painter’? Who are you to say even, ‘I 
will paint, or, ‘I won't paint’? 
you were born with is the burden you 


longer a 
The gift 


will carry with you to your grave. If I 
were sure that in leaving me you were 
taking the first step toward painting 
again, toward greatness, then I would let 
you go at once, and say Godspeed. But 
I am not sure of that, and I will have no 
part in what may be directly opposite 

“You won't divorce me?” 

“Not now—like this. But I will di 
vorce you, without question, the day you 
show me that you will be better off— 
as a painter—without me.” 


ARGOT left on January second 

to travel straight through to Win- 

nipeg for her first engagement 
Next afternoon, Greg took advantage of 
a free half hour to drive up Stanley Street 
to see Peter. He rang the bell. After a 
while, he heard steps and the door was 
opened, not by Peter, but by Boyd Whit 
ney. 

Boyd said, “You are Gregory Elliott 
aren't you? Peter’s not here. He turned 
the place over to me.” 

“Where is he?” 

“At a hotel. The Scotian 
the Canadian National tracks. But come 
on up if you have a moment.” 

Greg asked, “Did you come to look 
Peter up?” 


down by 


“No, we ran into each other on the 
mountain. Crazy ... He invited me in 
for a drink, and then told me the place 
was mine if I cared to stay. Said some- 
thing weird about my being better able 
than he to fulfill the conditions of the 
lease. And he moved out that very 
night—it was four days ago.” 

“It doesn’t make sense.” 

“I know. I'm expecting him at any 
moment to come back and throw me out. 


Meanwhile, I'm warm, I've filled the 
frig with food and beer, and I'm 
painting Peter hasn't painted since 


he got back, I take it?” 
“No.” 
“What's got the guy’’” 
Greg left to make a couple of calls 
and managed to get down to the Scotian 
Hotel around six. He asked at the desk 
for Peter and was told that Mr. West 
had just gone into the bar. 
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Peter looked up and grinned. “Hi 
I keep 


guardian angel, or just a 


wondering whethe: 
guardian 
I don't understand why vou had to 


move out.” 


“As I remember it, the rent on that 
apartment was pretty high.” 

“Well?” 

“I can't afford to pay it, and Margot 


in the beginning, took the place to pro 
vide house room for a painter That 


what it is doing now 


“You're crazy, Pet 

Maybe But here I can afford to 
pay my bills myself. And another thin 
Greg—where can I get a job? 


“You want one 

I'm going to need one. And one that 
will not be too embarrassing to my wife 
and family 

Greg was thankful that at that instant 
the waiter set his drink down before him 
He lifted it, and drank and was able to 
say only Was poor Margot as tactless 
as all that?” 

Peter waited a moment before answer 
ing. “Let's say instead that I took it like 
that. But it is true that I don’t want to 
make difficulties for anyone. So Jd 
better get myself a job and then when 
I'm independent, we can go ahead with 
the divorce without Margot feeling that 
I'm being cast adrift.” 

Viewed in that light, his behavior 
seemed hasty but coherent and Greg was 
almost ready to congratulate Margot on 
having stirred him up. In the next few 
days he made a number of phone calls 
and went to see various relations and 
friends who might have jobs to offer. As 
a result, one morning a week later, Peter 
went out to the east-end plant of the 
Canadian Synthetic Rubber Company. 
The managing director was an elderly 
gentleman whe was a brother-in-law of 
Laura Elliott's, and the job Peter went 
after and got was with the public-rela- 
tions office of the firm. 

On a Friday morning, Greg's uncle 
rang him from the rubber plant. 

“Greg? Do you know what's happened 
to your friend West?” 

“No. Why? Isn't he with you?” 

“Not morning . « « 
Around ten o'clock he got up from his 
something to Pearson 

getting a breath of 


since yesterday 


desk and said 
about going out 
air. Didn't come back.” 

Peter phoned Greg, who asked him to 
come around to his office at six. He ar- 
rived punctually. The weather was hot, 
the air heavy with incipient thunder, and 
the two of them went down out of the 
building and along the street to an air- 
conditioned bar for a beer. 

“What have you been doing?” asked 
Greg. 

“Working. In a garage.” 

Greg drank some of his beer and de- 
termined on no account to show more 
than normal curiosity. Peter was thin, 
but brown and looking well. 

“Who are you working with?” 

“A guy I used to know before the war 
before I went to work for the Sun 
even. His father had a garage in Lachine 
and I used to go and give them a hand, 
Gerry spent the war with the army in 
Eneland. He was a first-class mechanic 
before he went over and now he’s better 
than that. He started up again in a new 
garage last fall and he’s having the same 
kind of trouble everyone is having get- 
ting help.” 

“It seems to me that what you are 


loing is to try to get back to your be- 
ginnings. Am I right?” 

Yes. If I am to cut out painting, | 
have to be thorough and also cut out 
everything that came to me through 
painting. That is the only way I can hope 


to get a solid foundation to build upon 
again ; 

“You still want a divorce?” 

“Yes.” 


“Do you want to see Margot?” 
“Til see her any time she wants to 
talk about a divorce or even a legal sepa- 


ration. But not if all she wants is to try 


to re-establish something that is over.” 
R. Gregory Elliott?” 
j Yes 
+ This is Gerry Forrest. Peter 


West is living with me. For the last week 
I've been as worried as hell. I kept hop- 
ing everything would clear up before but 
it hasnt 

“What is it?” 

“I don't must be sick, 


but he’s drinking as well. I don’t know 


know. Peter 
what to do 

Greg said reassuringly, “I'll be right 
over.” 

Gerry Forrest was waiting for him, a 
solidly built young man with a bronzed 
face. He was nervous and excited. 

“Tell me what's been happening. I 
thought Pete was getting steadily better.” 

“So did we. And so did he. He told us 
he had come home with his nerves a bit 
shaky, but we never saw anything of that. 
Until just over a week ago everything 
was fine. Then on Sunday he went off 
downtown late in the afternoon, to get 
some new mystery stories, I think—he’ll 
read one a night when he can’t sleep. 
And he didn't come back for supper. 
Didn't turn up until near midnight and 
then he was drunk. Not tight from having 
a couple of drinks too many, and not 
noisy. Just plain, migerable drunk, as if 
he'd been soaking in it for hours. Then 
it happened again on Monday night and 
Tuesday.” 

Peter was lying on his bed on his back. 
He turned his head just enough to see 
who was coming in and looked at Greg 
without surprise. 

“So you're back.” 

“Yes. What happened to you?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Can't you sleep?” 

“What do you suppose?” 

“I'm going to give you a shot that will 
fix that. After you've had twenty-four 
hours’ rest, maybe then we can figure 
out what else is wrong.” 

In reply to Gregory's questions he 
would only say that there was no need 
to get excited, he knew perfectly well 
what had caused this latest crisis. 

“And it’s no good expecting me to tell 
you about it. It isn’t a doctor's problem 
and the worst is already over. I've been 
talking to Gerry. I'm going to keep on 
working at the garage, but I'm going to 
move out of here tomorrow. I'll go back 
to the Scotian for a while—until I've 
found myself a room.” 

Five days after Greg had talked to 
her, Margot went down to the Scotian 
Hotel late in the afternoon and sat in 
the lobby until she saw Peter come in. 
He did not even try to avoid her but 
took her up to his room. 

When she tried to make him talk, she 
discovered that he had himself tightly 
under control. “Margot, I told you 
months ago that our lives had nothing 


more in common and that I wanted them 
kept separate. I don't 
against either you or your family, and 
I don’t want to hurt any of you. That is 
why, whenever I have been able, I have 
tried to maintain a civilized relationship. 
But I asked you for a divorce and the 
wise thing for you to do would be to give 
it to me, and set us all free.” 


have anything 


“To me that would seem like deser- 
tion.” 

“I don't give a damn how it seems. I 
want to be left alone. In the state I'm 
in, where any little thing can come along 
and throw me off balance, I'm much bet- 
ter by myself.” 

“Was it such a little thing that upset 
you this time?” 

“Yes.” 

“What was it?” 

“I suppose you want the satisfaction 
of hearing from me something | wouldn't 
tell Greg? Since you're so keen to know, 
I ran into a guy I used to fly with and 
he asked me about some friends who 
died in Germany.” 

“And so the whole business came back 
to you? The prison camp and all?” 

“Yes.” 


ETER had to drive out to Montreal 

West to pick up some spare parts 

that he and Gerry needed. On the 
way back he drove through the upper 
part of Westmount and passed Eliza- 
beth’s school. He saw Karen hurrying 
away from the building toward the street- 
car stop. On impulse he swung over to 
the curb and stopped. 

“Can I drive you somewhere?” 

She looked startled and then when she 
saw who he was she smiled at him. 

“I'm going home.” 

“Then come on. It’s not even out of 
my way.” 

She got into the car; they drove off; 
and before she had had time to look for 
a topic of conversation, he asked her, 
“How do yuu get on with my daughter?” 

“With Elizabeth? I love her.” 

“Is she bright?” 

“Normally so. She’s only seven, you 
know.” 

“You must have a lot of fun.’ 

“Oh, I do. I love children and I love 
teaching. I shall be very sorry when I 
have to give it up.” 

“You won't have to give up children 
for long; you and Greg can have dozens 
if you want.” 

When she didn’t answer at once, he 
glanced at her and saw that she had 
blushed. He was touched. 

“Has Gregory never told you that you 
are very like his mother?” 

“No. And i'm not.” 

“What do you know about it? I tell 
you that you are, and it’s something to 
be proud of. Not because she is an Elliott 
of Montreal—and for that matter she 
wasn't an Elliott before she married— 
but because she is a woman whose good- 
ness and sincerity are unquestioned.” 

“Yes, I know that. And I'm glad you 
think I am like her. But—” 

“Well?” 

“Of course, you are a man, so it was 
different for you.” 

“What was different?” 

“Sometimes I feel that after I marry 
Greg, I won't be myself any more. I'll 
be an Elliott.” 

It was his turn to be silent. He did not 
want to be dishonest with her, and if 
what she said was true for her, how much 
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also had it been true for him? Yet in the 
end he said: 


“It's not such a bad thing to be... 
You must not confuse yourself and him 
with his sister and me, who were born 
to be lone wolves and should never have 
married.” 

“You mean not have married each 
ether?” 

“I mean not have married at all.” 

She said quickly, “I must go in now. 
Maybe I'll be seeing you again.” 


HE trouble was that he had no way 
now of foretelling or of controlling 


his moods. That day with Karen he 
had been feeling confident and relaxed. 
In the evening he had decided t& go to 
a movie; after it he had come home, read 
for a little and fallen asleep without his 
usual quota of: Scotch. Perhaps because 
of that, next morning he had waked to a 
grey, shadow-filled world. He kept re- 
membering how he had met Bill Lowndes 
that Sunday afternoon, and Bill had 
said, “Come and have a drink,” and he 
had gone, not without misgiving but be- 
cause he could not go on forever run- 
ning away. Bill Lowndes had ended the 
war a wing commander. He and Peter 
had nothing to talk about except their 
air-force days and nothing could have 
prevented Bill from asking after Mike 
and Dave. What had he said in reply? 
No more than he had said to anyone 
else. When two good guys were dead 
what more was there to say about them? 
Except to add that it would have been 
better if he had died too, which was 
something no Bill Lowndes would ever 
understand. So it was safer not to say 
it, not to Bill, nor to Gerry, nor to Greg; 
not even to think it himself. 

He never thought about the past. It 
was there, of course, and there was al- 
ways the fear that it might suddenly 
burst through and obscure the network 
of little daily happenings with which he 
overlaid it. Alarmingly, this seemed 
more likely to happen now than earlier. 

Once in a while he wondered what 
would happen if he did let himself go 
off guard, if he let Mike and Dave and 
all that belonged with them walk in to 
take possession of his mind. It was a 
dangerous game, for once he had let 
them in, he knew they would never leave 
him again. 

Six days after he had seen Karen he 
parked in front of her building and went 
in. The radio was playing quietly. She 
was wearing dark-green slacks and a 
rust-colored pullover. 

He asked her, “Are you alone?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“I was passing. I wondered if you'd 
like to come out and have a cup of coffee 
with me?” 

“No,” she said. “It's raining and I'm 
in slacks. Also, I have some work to do 
and I've just put on a pot of coffee 
myself. So how about you coming in 
and having some with me?” 

Then she asked abruptly, “Why did 
you come to see me tonight?” 

There were a number of answers he 
could give, all of them true. He hesitated 
a little before saying, “Because you are 
pleasant company to be with . . . I was 
feeling rotten, have been for the past 
week, and I didn’t know what to do with 
myself. I had an idea you would do me 
good .. . And you have.” 

As he went down the stairs and drove 
away he thought how right he had been. 
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Not only could he talk to Karen—he 
did not even worry afterward about what 
he had told her, about what she might 
think of him. He had been afraid of 
giving himself away to Greg. But to 
Greg’s Madonna-faced, kind, innocent 
little girl . . . How much would she 
even understand of what he might tell 
her? 

Karen, after he had gone, poured 
herself another cup of coffee. Her mind 
was filled with Peter. Next day, when she 
was talking to Greg, he said, “Whatever 
you do, Karen, don't discourage the 
poor guy. He needs friends badly and he 
has probably realized as I do what a 
good friend you can be.” 

In the next two weeks, Peter called 
her again twice. He kept in touch with 
her mainly because she was, as he said, 
pleasant uncomplicated company. 


nose, because I'm taking you for 
some supper’ before I see you 
home.” 

He ordered two Manhattans and after 
consulting the menu again, two grilled 
chickens. “Karen, there are a number of 
things you don’t realize—especially be- 
cause with you, so far, I have always 
been in a>more or less normal state. But 
I am not really reliable or responsible, 
and Elizabeth—even Margot—is better 
off without me.” 

She looked unbelieving and he went 
on. “Even leaving my nervous or mental 
crises out of it, just how fit am I to 
play the parts of husband and father in 
Margot’s world? I used to be a painter. 
That was all right so long as I became 
a well-known and well-paid painter. But 
I can’t paint any more . . . what else 
can I do? I had an indifferent education. 
I have some mechanical ability — I'm 
very useful in a garage. I used once to 
be a fair sportswriter . . . But how do 
I stack up against the Elliotts’ relatives 
and friends? . . . You probably also 
heard that I did have another job?” 

“Yes. And something went wrong. But 
that wouldn't necessarily happen again.” 

He said grimly, “Neither you nor Greg 
knows what went wrong.” 

“No, we don’t.” 

“Have you ever seen the rubber fac- 
tory?” 

“No.” 

“During the war it was a defense in- 
dustry. All around it they put a ten-foot 
wire grille, with three rows of barbed 
wire on top of that. Where you go in 
there is a gate with two little guard 
towers and a man in uniform sitting in 
each one. There are other little guard 
towers at each corner of the fence. I 
don’t think there are men in them now 
but that isn’t important . . . There was 
another guy working in the same room 
and if I didn’t want to stare at him, I 
could stare out of the window. Out of 
the window I could see a good twelve 
inches of wire grille, with three strands 
of barbed wire running above them, and 
a nice little corner of guard tower. 
Nothing else . . . But you just try to 
sit there every day for a month, staring 
out of that window—and whether you 
want to or not you do stare out of it— 
at those wires stretched outside . . . when 
not so long before you spent three years 
in East Prussia staring at the same sort 
of wires and the same sort of little guard 
towers . . . you just try .. . I never be- 
lieved 1 would last out a month.” 


Pro said, “Better powder your 


Karen gazed at him, horrified, and saw 
little beads of sweat at his hair line. 

“Peter!” she said, shaking his hand a 
little. “Don't look like that! You never 
have to go back there! But why didn't 
you tell Greg?” 

“I would have had to go on and ex- 
plain why I couldn't stand being remind- 
ed of that prison camp . . . Maybe I'll be 
able to keep myself out of the mental 
hospitals, but I'll never be able to trust 
myself and I won't have others trusting 


” 


me. 


KAREN WAS concerned at first for 
Peter because Greg had told her that he 
needed friends. But then she began to 
realize how much she herself was missing 
him. She had looked forward to his phone 
calls and his visits and sudden invitations, 
she had begun to count on them, and she 
had thought about him and about things 
he had said to her, far more than she had 
known. 

“You are thinking about him too 
much,” she told herself. “You are think- 
ing about him much more than about 
Greg and in a way in which you have 
never thought about Greg.” 

She remembered how she used to feel 
that she could not be in love because 
she did not go through periods of agon- 
ized waiting for the phone to ring. Be- 
cause she did not feel weak at the wrists 
when she heard the tones of Greg's 
voice. She had thought perhaps she had 
grown beyond that sort of adolescent 
emotion, but lately she had often waited 
agonizedly; right now she was torment- 
ed by the desire to phone Peter at the 
garage, and ask if it were he who had 
tried to get her, and she knew exactly, 
painfully, how she would feel if she did 
call and heard him speak. But he is 
Margot’s husband, she thought. And he 
would one day be her own brother-in- 
law. And he had never said, never even 
suggested that he cared for her more 
than ordinarily. 

For the first time in her life, she was 
up against a problem that could be met 
only with self-discipline, and she had no 
practice in concealing or even in con- 
trolling her thoughts. 


REG said exasperatedly, “Karen, 

te what is the matter? What have I 

done? Don't you care for me any 
more?” 

“Of course I care for you. As much as 
I ever did. That's just the trouble.” 

The misery in her voice was as plain 
to hear as its sincerity. 

He made her sit down in the arm- 
chair he had left, and himself pulled up 
a chair close, so that he could go on 
holding her hands. 

“Why is it such a trouble that you 
care for me?” 

“Because I was sure I’ loved you 
enough to marry you. But I don't see 
how I can go on planning to marry you 
when all the time I am thinking so much 
more about someone else.” 

“About whom?” he asked, knowing al- 
ready what the answer must be. 

“About Peter .. . And you mustn't 
think it is his fault. He never said any- 
thing. I haven't even heard from him 
since before Christmas.” 

Gregory was looking down at her 
hands in his, thinking. Poor little Karen! 
He himself had told her to be kind to 
Peter, he had opened the door to the 
marauder and left the two of them to- 
gether, 


He asked her soberly, “If Peter were 
free, if he loved you, would you want 
to marry him?” 

“I couldn't refuse him anything he ask- 
ed of me . . . Oh, Greg, forgive me! I 
didn't want it to happen. I don't want 
to feel like this!” 

When he got home that night, at near- 
ly eleven o'clock, Margot was waiting 
for him to tell him that she wanted to 
set Peter free. 

Then all Greg could feel was that the 
reason, the moderation, the kindness by 
which he had tried to guide his life were 
all of them letting him down. He could 
not be sure of what would be right for 
him to do, let alone force himself to 
do it. 

He told Margot at once that Karen 
had been ready to give him back his 
ring because of her romantic infatua- 
tion for Peter. He saw how shaken 
Margot was at this news, and he felt a 
kinship with her that had nothing to 
do with their being brother and sister. 
They were each of them suffering, each 
struggling for the happiness of someone 
else. 


She opened, and when she saw him, 
she turned pale. 

“Oh, Peter...” 

“I had to see someone.” 

Her smile was pathetic as she said, 
“And the someone is always me.” 

“At this late date—all of a sudden 
—Margot says she is willing to divorce 
me.” 

“Oh,” said Karen dully. She was stand- 
ing before the divan, and she sat down. 
For an instant she dropped her head on 
her hands, and then she lifted her face 
to watch Peter. 

“Why?” 

“Because something has made her 
think that she may not have been the 
best thing for my painting. Painting! 
Why the hell can’t they understand that 
I may possibly know what is best for 
myself? That it is only by keeping my- 
self from painting that 1 have stayed 
sane. Why can't they just leave me 
alone?” 

“I think you may be wrong. . . about 
Margot’s reasons for giving you the di- 
vorce. I think it may be Greg who has 
persuaded her to do it.” 

“Why?” 

“Because of me... I told Greg that 
I wanted to break our engagement, be- 
cause I don’t believe I care enough for 
him. Because I have been thinking all the 
time more about you than about him .. . 
So I am afraid he may have told Margot 
that she must not go on trying to hold 
you. Because I don’t think he believed 
me when I said you had never talked 
about love to me. That it was only I 
who thought about you.” 

Peter stared at her. He understood 
very well what she was telling him, 
though he did not believe her hypothesis 
about Margot. Margot had had her idea 
independently, from the self-portrait, as 
Boyd had told him. He stood up and 
came over to sit beside her on the divan. 
“Poor little Karen,” he said. “I didn't 
know.” ~ 

She leaned toward him, He drew her 
close to kiss her; she was soft in his 
hold, warm, giving him an eager re- 
sponse. She trembled and he knew that if 
he were to let himself go tonight, she 
would make no effort to stop him. Poor 


Poe knocked at Karen's door. 
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little Karen. He did not want to ruin her 
life. And even while he thought that, he 
thought how ridiculous and conceited 
he was to believe he might. He would 
not ever come back. But he wanted her 
to feel this once that he looked upon 
her as something more than an inani- 
mate sounding board. 


HE first Saturday in February, late 
Te the afternoon, Syd Waters phon- 
ed him. 

“Have you and Gerry got a car that 
can move?” 

“Sure.” 

“Then ['m coming up.” 

“Where are we going?” 

“Toward Saint Sauveur! Wolf hunt! 
One pack has been located near Saint 
Sauveur and tonight is the night of the 
big roundup.” 

When they reached the edge of the 
forest, Peter was told to stay where he 
was. The rest of the detachment waiked 
off toward the east and no doubt fifty 
yards or so farther on would drop off 
another man and so on. 

He could not keep up even a pretense 
of enjoying himself. For the past hour 
he had been near to panic, and now that 
he was alone had little hope that he 
would last long before succumbing. He 
wondered if there had been any more 
like him, dreading the moment when 
they would be left alone. A dog barked 
suddenly and he swung round, the hair 
prickling at the nape of his neck. That 
was one more thing there was tonight— 
dogs. Well-trained German shepherd 
dogs. Hunting dogs, and fir trees—the 
eternal fir trees of East Prussia, so like 
the eternal fir trees of northern Quebec. 

He knew that it was useless. The here 
and now were too empty. This was the 
time he had known would come one day. 
The time when he was alone and his 
mind open, and all the spectres could 
walk in. Were they really only spectres, 
Mike and Dave? They were so young, 
and so alive, and so confiding in him. 
They came, they asked, and could not 
believe they were refused. Not refused 
by Pete, their friend Pete, who had al- 
ways got them home safely before. Pete 
would come with them; sure, Pete would 
come ... And there they were, smiling 
at him, waiting . . . Peter West's gun fell 
from his fingers and he turned and ran. 
Ran across the snow half covering the 
brittle, frozen stubble of the field he 
was in. Ran through the street and round 
the side of the inn to the old Ford. The 
car started and he was away, still pant- 
ing, but driving, driving fast, away from 
the visions and the night. 


E went over to the divan, and 
H could see her head on the pillow, 

her eyes closed. He leaned down 
a little and called softly. 

“Karen!” And then again, “Karen!” 

Her eyes opened. 

“Karen! It's me. Peter.” 

“Peter,” she breathed. Her hand 
reached out for the little lamp by the 
bed and its small light came on. 

“IT have to talk to you. Get up.” 

She sat up. “What is it?” she asked. 
“Why have you come? Tell me.” 

He was looking toward her, but his 
eyes were still blind. 

“When I was shot down,” he said, 
“I was captured at once. I was not hurt 
and I was not alone. We were a crew of 
seven. Two of them were hurt and went 
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to military hospitals. Two others were 
noncommissioned officers and they went 
to other camps and we did not see them 
again. Three of us stayed together, and 
all three landed in’ the same permanent 
camp. The others were the radio op- 
erator and the navigator, Mike Somers 
and Dave MacKay. They were two of 
the best lads. 

“All I kept feeling, when I was first 
picked up, and later after I got to the 
camp, was that I was so glad it was all 
over. When I joined the air force and 
when I went to England I hadn't cared 
what happened to me. I was fed up 
with painting and fed up with my mar- 
riage. I wanted to get away and forget 
about both and the war gave me an ex- 
cuse. It wasn’t until I had been in Eng- 
land more than two years that I work- 
ed myself out of that mood. I found 
that one day I was thinking in terms of 
painting again, that I felt more sure of 
myself than I had ever felt, that I was 
waiting only for the war to stop so that 
I could get on with my proper job... 
I didn’t want to come back to Margot. 
I wanted only to paint. And instead of 
not caring whether I died or not, I be- 
came terrified every time I took a plane 
up. My flying was ruined. I was edgy 
and nervous and terrified the crew would 
notice. I would have liked to start paint- 
ing again right away but I had a sort of 
feeling that if I resisted temptation and 
did not paint, that would be a sign that 
I would stay alive to the end... 

“So then one night we went off, and 
we got caught in the flak and came down 
near Essen. And once I was on the 
ground and saw some German soldiers 
running toward me, I was almighty re- 
lieved that I didn’t even have to try to 
make a run for it. I was still tied up in 
my parachute ... And so Mike and 
Dave and I got shunted about for three 
weeks or so from one camp to another, 
and then ended up in East Prussia, in 
an enormous air-force camp surrounded 
by pine forests. 

“From the first Mike and Dave irri- 
tated me because they would do nothing 
but talk of escape. I tried to talk sense 
to them. They were not much younger 
than I, but they were far less realistic, 
and they would not pay attention even 
to the facts of geography, which showed 
that East Prussia was about as far as 
you could get from Allied territory and 
a long way even from Sweden . . . But 
Mike was an observant guy and came up 
with a plan that was risky but not more 
so than any other. The escape committee 
checked what he had said, saw that the 
blind spots did exist, and told the two of 
them they could go ahead. 

“I told them they were still crazy, 
that with neither of them speaking or 
understanding any language but English, 
they didn’t stand a chance of getting 
even fifty kilometres from the camp. 
They both looked at me very cockily and 
reminded me that they might not know 
German but that I spoke it like a native 
son . .. That was when I realized that 
1 was an integral part of their plan. 
That they were expecting—were count- 
ing on—me to go with them. And noth- 
ing I said could persuade them that I 
would not come... 

“I had never considered escape! I 
could not afford to. Having got safely to 
where I was, what kind of a fool would 
I have been to put my life in jeopardy 
again? Even if I had stood a ghost of a 


chance of getting home ... I had no 
reason to risk it and I knew my own 
mind when I said I wasn’t going to. 
“Mike and Dave simply did not be- 
lieve me. They told the escape commit- 
tee that I would go along. The commit- 
tee set to work and in three months they 


- collected or made civilian clothing for 


all of us, and fake passports. They col- 
lected emergency rations for three men 
for three days, and a small sum of genu- 
ine German money. They made wire 
cutters. 

“Mike and Dave were all set and 
came to tell me the good news. I had to 
tell them again that I wasn’t going and 
at first, even on that day, they wouldn't 
believe me. Then at last they did, but 
Dave still said, wonderingly, ‘But you 
are the only one who speaks German.’ 
I told them that even if all three of us 
spoke German, we would never get to 
the Baltic and I wasn’t going to try. 
Then they did understand and went off. 

“The weather was ideal. The wire cut- 
ting went like clockwork. They got away. 

“Twenty-four hours later they were 
both dead. Shot down by machine-gun 
bullets in a barn where they had been 
sleeping . . . I heard details from the 
Kommandant, who was as correct as 
ever and wanted to be sure I realized it 
was not his fault, that it was due to a 
misunderstanding. They had got about 
fifteen miles away on that first day, but 
there. were troops all over the country- 
side looking for them. At night they had 
found a barn, empty except for a little 
hay, and they decided to sleep there. 
They both took off their boots and made 
beds in the hay, and went soundly to 
sleep. But a local farm boy had seen 
them and gave the alarm and at dawn 
the barn was approached by a German 
corporal and three soldiers. He went up 
with his Tommy gun to the barn door 
and kicked it open, and yelled to the 
two to surrender, that the building was 
surrounded. The boys woke up and heard 
shouting but didn’t understand a word. 
Dave made a dive for the window beside 
him. Mike remembered as he sat up that 
he had no boots on and reached for 
them behind him. The corporal saw his 
hand move and lost his head. He had no 
reason to believe that either of the two 
had a weapon, but they were not doing 
as he had told them and putting up 
their hands, so he started to shoot. And 
they died. 

“As the Kommandant said, if either 
of them had understood a word of Ger- 
man, it could not have happened .. . 

“He was absolutely right. I knew that. 
I did not need anyone to explain to me 
what I had done. Just as I knew at once 
what my punishment would be. I had let 
Mike and Dave go alone because I want- 
ed to save myself alive for my painting. 
Now that they had died I knew that I 
would never paint again. . . 

“No one except me thought any more 
about Mike and Dave and I thought as 
little as I could. When they did come 
back to me, I would remind myself 
that so long as I never started again to 
paint, I would be paying as high as I 
could .. . But it seems harder and hard- 
er to believe that.” 

He stopped talking. He -was still sit- 
ting hunched forward in the armchair. 

Karen took both his hands in hers, 
squeezed them until he looked at her. 

“But you couldn't help it! You didn’t 
mean it to happen!” 


“It did happen. It happened because I 
wasn’t there.” 

“It happened because they insisted on 
going even when you had told them it 
was crazy. If they had listened to you, 
they would still be alive.” 

“But—” 

“Peter it was something you couldn't 
help! An accident! Not something you 
should let spoil your whole life.” 

He did not answer her at once, and 
she wondered if he understood what she 
was saying. Then he spoke, and his voice 
had taken on a curious, puzzled tone. 

“You mean ... you think . . . that 
it isn't very important?” 

“Not the way you think it is. Of course 
it matters to you because they were boys 
you knew. But don’t you see—” 

She was looking up at his face and she 
stopped talking. He had gone to sleep. 


ETER woke first. It was gray out- 
Pree not yet full dawn. He knew at 

once where he was and why he was 
there. He knew he must have gone to 
sleep very abruptly, but he remembered 
clearly what Karen had been saying to 
him just before. 

He asked himself why he had never 
told his story to Margot, and he suppos- 
ed it was because he had been afraid. 
Margot might have accepted what had 
happened and told him to put it behind 


_him. But Margot would never have said 


it was unimportant. Margot would have 
looked at him and asked how he could 
have been so blind. So conceited. What 
was it she had said to him once, not 
even knowing the whole? “Who are you 
to stand back grandly and say, ‘] am no 
longer a painter’? Who are you to say 
even, ‘I will paint’ or, ‘I wen't paint’? 
The gift you were born with is the bur- 
den you will carry with you to your 
grave.” ... But he had never been able 
to see clearly. He had confused painting 
with money, and money with painting, 
and money with his wife. And when, in 
England, he had been given a second 
chance, he hed again begun to hedge 
himself about with doubts and supersti- 
tion. He should have remembered that 
a man, all his life, has nothing to work 
with but what he is, and that that is 
imposed upon him from without; unless 
he keeps faith with it, he will be better 
dead. 

He stood up and walked to the bed. 
Briskly he took hold of Karen's shoul- 
der and shook her. 

“Karen!” 

She woke at once. 

He said, “It’s time to get up, I need 
you.” 

She got up and by a quarter after 
eight they were down in the street, get- 
ting into his car. 


REGORY came back from the 

( telephone and they looked up at 
him for news. He stood still and 

said, “It is not only Karen who has 
disappeared but Peter also and his car.” 

At first none of the three of them 
could get beyond the thought that Peter 
and Karen had gone away together. Mar- 
got voiced the “But—” that was in all 
their minds. 

“Yes?” prompted Greg. 

“But it doesn’t make sense that Peter 
should go off with Karen now, when 
he knows that the divorce is coming.” 

“What do you think, Mother?” 

“I agree with Margot. If Karen is as 
infatuated as you say, then she would 

















no doubt do whatever Peter asked, but 
I don't believe he would have asked her 
to do that now.” 


Margot stood up, saying. “I'm going to 


call Boyd Whitney.” She did, but Boyd 
had not heard from Peter. He would 
not say much. 

“When I saw him he looked really at 
the end of his rope.” 

Greg phoned police headquarters. It 
was nearly midnight and no one had 
anything to tell him. But they would 
check and call in the morning, if there 
was nothing urgent before. 

In the morning, Tuesday morning, it 
began to seem that Peter, Karen and the 
car had vanished off the earth. 

Margot said to her mother, “I am 
thirty-three years old, and for the first 
time in my life I feel that I know my- 
self. I used to think that I loved Peter. 
I didn't understand what the word meant. 
And if there was anyone I loved, it was 
not he. Now’ I feel that if only he is 
alive, I do not care about anything else. 
He cana paint or not paint. He can marry 
Karen or not marry her. Whatever he 
wants—whatever he does—will be all 
right. Just so long as he is alive.” 
“My poor child. So now you do love 
him.” 

“I have at least stopped loving only 
myself.” 

It was Wednesday. Boyd had joined 
Laura, Greg and Marge: for lunch. The 
telephone rang and Greg answered it. He 
heard Karen's voice, expressionless and 
tired. 

“Greg? Can you come? I'm at Fair- 
lawn. With Peter.” 

“Are you all right?” 

“Yes. Can you come?” 

“Of course. I'll be there at once.” 

“Is Margot with you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tell her—” 

“What shall I tell her?” 

“Tell her that it is not me whom he 
loves.” 

He came back and told Margot. 

“But why go to Fairlawn?” exclaimed 
Boyd, reacting nervously from his fears. 
“At this season! To make love? The 
house isn’t even heated.” 

“Not the house,” said Laura. “But 
the studio is. And Peter knew that I 
had had it done. I think you will find 
that he has been painting.” 


S THEY drove up, Karen came 
A out toward them from the boat- 
house. She looked as neither 
Greg nor Margot had ever seen her, 
years older, tired to death. As they came 
up to her and met, she was looking at 
Margot. She said, “He’s all right. He's 
in there, upstairs. Sleeping.” 

Margot passed by her and went in. 

Boyd asked, “Has he been painting?” 

oa 

He also hurried to the studio. Greg 
went to Karen as if he would take her 
hands, but she stepped back. 

“No, Greg. You have too much to 
hear.” 

They climbed the narrow stairway, 
Karen ahead, and came into the big, light 
room. The divan couch was under the 
first of the long windows on their right 
Peter, in his shirt sleeves, was stretched 
out upon it, one hand hanging over the 
edge. He had a three days’ beard and 
his hair was streaked with paint from his 
fingers. Margot was kneeling beside him, 
still in her fur coat. As they came in, 


she lifted his limp hand and shifted her 
position until she was half sitting on 
the floor. She stayed like that, holding 
his hand, watching his haggard, uncon- 
scious face. 

Boyd was at the far end of the studio 
where the easel stood. Karen suddenly 
left Greg's side and went to the other 
window, behind the easel. She stood 
there with her back to them all, looking 
out to the snow-covered lawn and the 
shuttered comfortless house. 

Boyd glanced at Greg with a dazed 
expression and gestured fiercely toward 
the painting. 

“Look what he has done! No one has 
done that since the fifteenth century!” 

Gregory looked and stifled an excla- 
mation. But he did not think it was 
classical or even old-fashioned. 

In the foreground, wholly recognizable 
and very simply Peter had painted Mar- 
got and Elizabeth. But it was not a 
conventional mother-and-child study. The 
background of the picture had nothing 
to do with the two in front. It was 
dark, like a dark wall honeycombed 
with a dark pattern. The pattern was 
not repetitive, not stylized. It seemed 
to suggest many things, but to show 
nothing. 

Boyd said, “Well? What does it mean 
to you?” 

“I don't know . . . The portraits of 
Margot and the child are wonderful 

. And so light. And then the wall 
behind is so dark. When I look down 
in front I want to smile and I feel warm- 
ed and happy. But when I look up, I 
feel stified. I want to fight—to break 
something—to push something back.” 

“I know. And every other man... 
especially every man with a wife, and 
children . . . will feel the same way. 
It will take the experts years of arguing 
to decide what he has put into that 
background. There is everything. There 
is fear, and violence and death. There 
are pine trees — do you see that? With 
all the shadowy terrors of childhood. 
There are animal shapes. When we look 
up we normally see the sky. Here there 
is no sky and nowhere to look for help.” 

“Yes, that is true. But where does 
the light come from?” 

He heard Boyd breathe a long sigh. 
“If I could tell you that! I do not know! 
That was what I meant in the beginning. 
That is the light of Italy—the clear, 
warm, pure light of Fra Angelico . 

Do you see that the woman's pose is 
almost that of his Annunciation angel 

But the Italians showed plainly 
that the light came from the sun. Here 
you have a foreground that blazes with 
light. And a ‘background that is dark 
with the darkness that means total ab- 
sence of light. The darkness of the 
blind. The fumbling darkness of some 
abominable dreams .. . It_is a hun- 
dred different things. But it could have 
been painted by only one man, with only 
that man’s experience . . . Is there a 
telephone in this place?” 

“Yes, downstairs.” 

“I want to call Max Robinson.” 

Gregory looked again to where Mar- 
got was watching over Peter. He went 
to her and she lifted her face. 

“Do you think he’s all right?” 

He bent down and felt Peter's pulse, 
pulled up one eyelid a little. He said, 
“Yes, I believe so. But he may go on 
sleeping a long time . . . Do you want 
to go and see his painting?” 


She shook her head, “No. I'll stay 
with him.” 

As he turned away from her, he saw 
that Karen had left the window. She 
said, “I'll go with you downstairs. That 
will leave them alone.” 

They went down and he opened the 
outside door. As they came into the cold 
air, she staggered and he caught her arm. 
She did not shake herself free and he 
realized that she needed support. 

She asked him, “Is the painting really 
good?” 

“Yes, I think se... When did he 
Start to paint?” 

“On Sunday.” 

“Do you want to tell me about it?” 

“Yes, if you want to hear . . . He 
had to come to my place the night be- 
fore, very late, to tell me a long story 
—the whole story about the prison camp 

- On Sunday, I felt that everything 
showed ‘that he was depending on me, 
that perhaps after all he might come to 
love me. He kept sort of whistling be- 
tween his teeth as he moved about, 
looking for things and straightening the 
place up. He said to me that we were 
going to need some food and he gave 
me ten dollars and told me to go down 
to the village and see what I could dig 
up. When I came back he was fixing can- 
vas on a frame. 

“He showed me where the stove was 
and I had fun cooking lunch. Peter 
didn’t say much. In the ‘afternoon he 
Started to paint.” 

“Yea?” 

“Have you ever been with Peter while 
he is painting?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“Did he frighten you?” 

“No.” 

“I was frightened. I didn't know him. 
He was so quiet. And that first day, 
he was only doing rough work. Just 
starting. When night was coming, | asked 
him when we were going home and he 
said, “We're not.’ Like that. I said, 
“We have to get some sleep some time.’ 
He waved at the couch and told me, 
“You can sleep over there; I won't dis- 
turb you.’ I realized then a little of 
what he meant, and I said, ‘But tomor- 
row is Monday. I have to go to work.’ 
Then he answered, ‘You're going to stay 
here and do as you're told. You can 
go out to shop. I need you for that— 
and to cook. Otherwise I don’t want to 
be disturbed until I've finished.’ When 
I tried to argue, he got angry and I 
was frightened. It sounds silly, but it is 
true . . 

“I had always thought that he liked 
me, but I began to see that he didn't. 
That if he ever had, he had stopped. He 
wanted me because I was useful. 

“The next day, he wanted me to 
pose for him. The kneeling pose that 
he has given Margot. I posed for hours, 
it seemed. And I cooked food, and 
washed up. And when it got late, he 
told me to go to bed. He didn't sleep 
himself at all. Whenever I woke, there 
he still was painting, and either smoking, 
or whistling through his teeth. I tried 
to argue with him again yesterday. He 
told me to shut up. He said, ‘If you 
stay quiet and watch, you may grow up 
enough to understand that there are a 
few things in life that matter, and that 
can't be cured as easily as a scraped 
kriee.” That was because of the story 
he had told me. I understood him very 
we Sw 


“I am not really stupid, Greg. But I 
am no good at judging people. There are 
things—unkindnesses, mainly—that make 
me angry. But otherwise 1 do not want 
to say whether someone is right or 
wrong. I don't even know. I can only 
take them as they are, and sometimes 
love them. And I think that that was 
what Peter believed he wanted. But then 
he found he didn't. 

“He finished the painting this morn- 
ing. He stood away from it and stared 
at it. Then he threw the brushes he 
was holding on the floor and crossed the 
room and flung himself down on the 
couch. He was asleep as soon as he 
was there. I went and looked at the pic- 
ture. I looked at it a long time. And 
then I went out and telephoned you.” 

“And told Margot that Peter loved 
her.” 

“That is true. You must see that.” 

“I do. And I see that before | never 
really believed it.” 

“I think they will be all right,” said 
Karen. “Peter will go on painting now 
that he has started again. And Margot 
will be with him. And she will not be 
frightened.” 

The sun was bright and clear, and 
by its light he could see that physically 
Karen was not suffering from much else 
other than lack of sleep. 

He asked, “What about you? Have 
you thought what you will do now?” 

“First, if you will drive me into town, 
I'll go to bed. And then . . . I think 
I'll go home for a while. I will have to 
let the school think I am really il. I 
don't like that, but it will be the best 
thing. Because I have to go away.” 

He nodded, “Yes, of course you do 
+ « . Then let’s get started into town.” 

He dropped Boyd off on Dorchester 
and drove on to Union Street. 

When he had stopped, while Karen 
was still in the car, he asked, “Shall I 
have a sleeping pill made up for you?” 

“If you did, before you came back 
with it I would be already asleep.” 

He smiled and reached out to take 
her hand and carry it to his lips. “Then 
I won't bother you—so long as you 
promise that you'll phone me when you 
wake. No matter what time that is.” 

“I promise.” 

“And remember this, Karen. Not every 
man wants to be judged. Some only want 
to be loved.” 

She left the car and disappeared into 
her building. Greg started the engine 
and drove slowly toward home. His 
mind was grappling with a half-formed 
idea and all at once he had it firm. Karen 
was going to Winnipeg. He would go 
too, and he would marry her there. It 
was time—more than time—for him to 
take a prolonged holiday and he want- 
ed, like her, to go away. He would ar- 
range tomorrow to take at least three 
months. He might even do what he had 
often dreamed of, go to England and 
work for a year in one of the big Lon- 
don hospitals. He would tell Laura 
what he was planning but no one else— 
not even Karen—until they were on the 
train. And no matter how much she 
protested, this time they would do as 
he wished. @ 


Portrait of Peter West, by Suzanne But- 
ler, from which this condensation was 
made, will be published this fall by 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston and 
Toronio. 
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Here’s how Miracle Whip makes 
tomatoes taste so good... 


this unique dressing gives the lively, yet delicate 


flavor a simple salad asks for! The secret recipe, the 
whipping method are known only to Kraft. That's 
why we say only Miracle Whip combines the tang of 
home-cooked dressing with the smoothness of mayon- 


naise. And that’s why we 


Nothing quite doco it like Miracle Whip! 
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One summer drink, fresh lemonade: (1) cools and refreshes 
more deeply than any other; (2) is wonderfully delicious 
(children love it); (3) is a pure, natural fruit drink; (4) is an 
excellent source of vitamin C (the vitamin your family needs 
| every day, especially in hot weather). Doesn’t it make good sense that fresh 
| lemonade should be your family’s summer drink? Medical authorities 

think so. How about you? 
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Only lemonade made from fresh lemons gives you all the fresh flavour and aroma 
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Electrical Heating ...4 CANADIAN ACHIEVEMENT 


most successful. So successful were they in fact, 
American experts visited Canada in the sprir 


In 1892, Messrs. Thomas Ahearn and R. V. Soper, two business- 
men in Ottawa, Ontario, developed a street railway system. 
They were confronted with the problem of keeping the street 
cars warm in the wintertime. Co-operating together, they in- 
stalled electrical heating devices in these cars which proved 


that a group of 
ig of 1894 to 
the early foundations of 


iew this development. This was one of h ! 
Pag ne oti Canada and the United 


the electrical heating industry in both 
States. 





